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The Italians have a word for it— four words: 


Rasazzo, deaminy Ue 


—And the “‘ragazzo” responds with the same friendly alacrity 
you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 
No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed ... 





is welcomed equally during the workaday week 
by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 
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by far the use of these costly facilities. 


Newest thing in laundries —for washing coal! In this 
coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- 
purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on 
top. Only then is it graded for size by machine-operated 
screens before shipment. 


Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
of America’s great industries—and we've prepared an 
accurate, timely book, Pertinent Facts About Coal, 
to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its 
many developments. For your free copies, mail the 
coupon today. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparRTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuincrTon 5, D. C. 
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Laundry Pick-Up ... with a 35-ton “Wash” 


This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 
plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads for miles 
from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 
and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 
bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 











No housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 
generally is on the increase. 











Name of School _ 


. Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. iL 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
| Please send me free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
I (PLEASE PRINT) 
: Name 
i Street . - 
| City : Zone- State 
i 


BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Art 

Adventure in Drawing, by Alfred Morang. Sage 
Books, Inc., Golden 4, Ohio. Cloth. Illustrated. 
53 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Aviation 

The Link Trainer as a Classroom Demonstra- 
tor. Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, 
New York. Parner. Illustrated. 52 pages. 
Price, $0.35. 

Instruction manual for use of Link Trainer 
Airplane. 

Aviation Education, Teachers’ Guide. Link 
Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, New York. 
Paper. 132 pages. $0.35 

Recommendations for a one-year course in gen- 
eral aviation by a group of educators with experi 
ence in the military air forces—organized for 
high school presentation. 


Biology 

Biology and Human Affairs, by John W. 
Ritchie. World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New 
York. Cloth Illustrated. 818 pages. Price, 
$3.40. 

A textbook m biology with a practical point of 
view. The units on fundamental life problems, on 
behavior, on various types of animal communities 
lead to a study ef human living from a biological 
point of view. 

Modern Biology, by Moor, Mann, and Otto. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 696 pages. Price, $2.96. 

Text for beginners with no biological training. 
Flexible organization. 


Chemistry 
Chemistry at Work, revised by McPherson, 
Henderson, and Fowler. Ginn and Company, 


Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 676 pages. Price, $2.88. 

Revised to follow a more natural and interest- 
ing introduction to chemistry. 

Chemistry, A Course for High Schools, by 
Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 555 
pages. Price, $2.88. 

This 1948 edition contains new sections on 
nuclear fission, new material on detergents and 
antibiotics, and the incorporation of new develop- 
ments and discoveries all the way through the 
text. 

Laboratory Chemistry, by William E. Price. 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York. 
Paper 133 pages. 

Dramatics 

Playmaking With Children, by Winifred Ward. 
Db. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York 1. Cloth. Illustrated. 311 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

Written chiefly for young people who wish 
to learn how to guide boys and girls in play- 


making or creative dramatics. Children from 


kindergarten to high school. 

English 
Language For Everyday Use, by Mildred A. 
Dawson and Jonnie Washburne Miller. World 
Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York. Cloth. 
Color illustrations. 200 to 300 pages per volume. 
Published in four volumes for the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Dr. Dawson, one of the 
authors, is past president and executive secretary 
of the National Conference on Research in 


English. 
English For Every Use, by Tanner and Chee- 
ver Ginn and Company, Statler Building, 


Boston 17, Massachusetts Cloth. Illustrated. 
4 volumes. 500 pages each. Price, $1.72 each. 
The four books are written from a country 
wide, not regional, point of view, designed for 
senior high school students and constructed in 
accord with the current demands of teachers of 


English 
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English For Today, by Nuar, Threlkeld, Hach, 
and Murphy. J. B. Lippincott Company, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 6 volumes. 

Practical day-to-day English presented for the 
third to eighth grades. The series was developed 
in the classroom to solve the problems of the 


classrooms. 

Business English In Action, by ‘Tressler and 
Lipman LD. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Cloth Illustrated 529 pages 
Price, $2.80. 

A basal text for business English classes from 
eleventh to fourteenth grades. 

Steps to Language Power, by Ward, Lodge, 
and Finch. Harper and Brothers, New York 
Cloth. 382 pages. 

New Individual Corrective Exercises for Ele- 
mentary English, Book 6, by Price, Miller, and 
Warner. The McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. Paper. 96 pages 


For Teachers 


Reading Is Fun, by Roma Gans. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Cloth. 51 pages. Price, $0.60. 

Parent-Teacher Series. Developing children’s 
reading interests. 

Arithmetic Teaching Techniques. Board of 
Education, City of Chicago. Paper. 347 pages. 

An in-service study prepared by the Department 
of Elementary Education, Chicago Public Schools. 

The Challenge of Atomic Energy, by Crary, 
Evans, Gotlich, and Light. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Paper. 92 pages. Price, $0.90 

A resource unit and discussion guide for teach- 
ers and group leaders. 

Number Readiness In Research, by Anita Riess. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. Papert 
70 pages. Price, $1. 

A survey and bibliography of the literature for 
number readiness. 

God In History, by Sherwood Eddy. Associa 
tion Press, New York. Cloth. 283 pages. Price, 
$2.75. 

About the meanmg of human experience. Writ- 
ten for teachers, ministers, and laymen. 

Helping Your Child With Reading, by E. W. 
Dolch. The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
Paper. 16 pages. Price, $0.25. 

A Guidebook In Literature, by Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt. Bureau of Curriculum, Chicago. Paper. 
216 pages. 

Guidebook in literature for grades 7 and 8. 

Freedom to Live and Learn, by Gertrude Noar. 
Franklin Publishing and Supply Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 159 pages. 

Techniques for selecting and developing units 
of learning in the modern classroom. 

Character Education, by Henry Lester Smith. 
Palmer Foundation, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
32 pages. Price, $0.50. 

A survey of practice in the public schools of 
the United States. (Order from National Edu- 
cation Association.) 

Fundamental Education. Bulletin 1948, No. 13. 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. 28 pages. Price, $0.10. 

Portfolic for Intermediate Teachers. Association 
for Childhood Education, Washington, D. C. 12 
leaflets. Price, $0.50. 

Cooperative Planning, The Key to Improved 
Organization of Small High Schools. Pamphlet 


No. 102. Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Education. Paper. Illustrated. 21 pages. Price, 
$0.10. 


Group Processes in Supervision. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculem Development, 
N.E.A., Washington, D.C. Paper. 130 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

Geography 

Our Neighbors at Home, by Russell Smith and 

Frank Sorenson The John C. Winston Com 
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pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. Color 
illustrations. 250 pages. 

Old World Land, by Barrows, Parker, and 
Sorenson. Silver Burdett Company, New York. 
Cloth. Color illustrations. 346 pages. Price, $2.88. 
Sixth grade level. 


Guidance 


Approved Technical Institutes. National Coun 
cil of Technical Schools. Washington 6, D. C. 
Paper. 48 pages. Price, $0.25. 

Handbook of information for vocational guid- 
ance officers and student advisors. 

Training High-School Youth For Employment, 
by C. E. Rakestraw American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 217 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 

A plan under which vocational training on a 
cooperative part-time basis can be offered in high 
schools. Includes background and need for such 
a program and detailed discussion of organiza 
tional and operational procedures. 


Health 


The Girl Next Door, by Dorothy Baruch and 
Elizabeth Montgomery Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 256 pages. Price, $1.20. 

Health and Fitness, by Florence L. Meredith. 
DD. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illus 
trated. 325 pages. Price, $2.20. 

The practices and principles involved in main- 
taining a sound, attractive body, mind, and 
community. 

History 


Education In Costa Rica. Bulletin 1946, No. 4. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation. Paper. Illustrated. 62 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 

Education In Columbia. Bulletin 1946, No. 6. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Paper. Illustrated. 111 pages. Price, 
$0.25. 

America, Heir of Yesterday ‘workbook), by 
Ames and Kinkead. Webster Publishing Com 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. Paper. 94 pages. 
Price, $0.36. 

The Record of Mankind, by Roehm, Buske, 
Webster, and Wesley D. C. Heath and Com 
pany, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massa 
chusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 744 pages. Price, 
$3.60. 

This new high school book is based on the 
famous Webster-Wesley text which has enjoyed 
years of success as a world history. The material 
has been reworked and reorganized in the length- 
ened perspective of our own time. 

Story cf America, by R. V. Harlow. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 850 pages. Price, $3.16. 

Written to give boys and girls the understand- 
ing of their country that only a thorough know!- 
edge of history can give. 

America In The World, by Lansing, Chase, and 
Nevins. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 704 pages. Price, $2.96. 

History on the March Series for junior high 
school grades. 


Industrial Arts 


The Student’s Planning Book for Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Classes, by Baysinger and 
Silvius. International Textbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. Paper. Illustrated. 64 pages. 


Literature 


Rendezvous With Reading, by Bertha Evans 
Ward. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
Cloth. 457 pages. Price, $2.16. 

By and about contemporary American writers. 
Written in textbook form with hopes of inviting 
students to do further reading, thinking, and 
writing. 

Conquest, Book II, by Norvell and Hovious. 
Db. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 596 pages. Price, $2. 

A collection of reading literature suggested by 
the boys, girls, and teachers. 

Best Liked Literature, Book III, by Broening, 
McGregor, Kroos, and Kefauver. Ginn and Com 
pany, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 564 pages. Price, $2.28. 

Jane Eyre, Oliver Twist, and A Tale of Two 
Cities. Now published by Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 
328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6. Price 
each, $1.52. Subject to usual school discount. 
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Continental Trailways’ Tours are 
literally “thrift-tailored” to fit the 
average vacation budget. In fact, most 
folks find that the economy of 
Continental Trailways leaves them 
more money for wardrobe, sou- 

venirs and fun. Mail the 

coupon today! You'll receive com- 
plete travel information, designed 


especially for you ... and your Vacation! 


Continental Trailways 

315 Continental Ave. 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Gentlemen: | am interested in a Vacation Trip from 





; none to 
Town State Town State 
C) Please plan my trip to include Hotels, Sight Seeing 
Trips, etc. (1) Just quote the fare and prepare sug- 
gested itinerary for me. 








tzsSe5 
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1 SEE SECURITY 
IN THE PALM 
OF YOUR HAND... 
YOU'RE CARRYING 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 








Safe, spendable everywhere you 
travel — at home or abroad 
Good until used 

If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, 
you get a prompt refund 
Provide instant identification 
Cost only 75¢ per $100 

Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 






BACKED BY 
NATIONAL CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


First on World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BANK 


| 
} 
| 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Runninger’s Viewpoint on Teacher Salary 
Meets Both Approval and Disapproval 


‘No Drawn Punches’ 

Certainly glad to see you publish an 
article in the March issue by Guy Run- 
ninger. 

It was well written and to the point with 
no drawn punches. Why not have more 
like them? (That is, articles.) 

Not until a man has experienced several 
years of teaching is he able to agree with 
such statements as Mr. Runninger’s. If 
only such an article could be published in 
other magazines besides a teachers’ mag- 
azine. Please pass on my congratulations 
to G. M. R. for straight-forward honesty. 
—Haroip W. Dopp, Beardstown. 


‘I Take Exception’ 

I desire to take vigorous exception to 
the article written by Guy M. Runninger 
of East High School, Aurora, Illinois, 
which appeared in the March issue of the 
journal. 

It seems to me that articles such as 
this do a great dis-service to the teaching 
profession. I do not see how your magazine 
can conscientiously carry such an article. 
—Cunartes A. Let, Professor of Educa 
tion, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


‘Send Me 24 Copies’ 

If it is possible, could you please send 
me 24 copies of page 238, ILLINoIs Epuca- 
TION, March, '49? I think Mr. Runninger 
has a very exceptional article, only it 
should be placed where lay people would 
read it. 

We teachers are well aware of the truth 
of the article. 

I want the copies for our board members 
and P-T.A. presidents. Thanks. 
—C. R. Fercrey, President, Shelbyville 
Teachers Association. 


‘Girls’ Have Expenses, Too 


Mr. Runninger, I agree with you in most 
of what you say. Teaching is possible 
financially for girls until these “girls” 
become middle-aged. Then the struggle 
begins for many single teachers. So please 
see the other side of the problem, too. 

If we do a good job in our teaching 
and give unstintingly of our time, we must 
live expensively. Then we should save 
for the late forties when responsibilities 
descend on us overnight and doctors and 
hospitals take most of what we have. Just 
look around and observe the many single 
teachers past middle age who are support- 
ing relatives wholly or in part. This will 
require real thought and keen observation 
on your part because many of these people 
are quiet about their responsibilities. Only 
close friends realize the true situations. 
This is especially true when parents, uncles, 
and aunts are not living with the bene- 
factor. 

Mr. Runninger, I, like you, teach in 
one of the best schools in this area and 
have been busily happy with my work. | 
have aiso been blind to the precarious 
circumstances of many of our older teach- 
ers until recently. But, like myself, these 
people are growing older, and it is with 
shock that I realize single teachers also 
are very insecure financially. 

Let us hope for high enough salaries 
to make it possible for a man to bring up 


May, 


and educate a family decently, then have 
enough money and energy left to be able to 
relax and travel a bit after the children 
have gone. These same salaries will be 
sufficient to enable the single teacher to 
prepare to meet possible burdens when they 
are older and also retire with peace of 
mind. A majority of teachers deserve the 
mental calm induced by financial security 
because few teachers have ever known the 
meaning of a mere 40-hour week. 

Mr. Runninger, you evidently enjoy 
teaching and so do I. Let us work together 
and use what little influence we may have 
to improve the financial status of all teach- 
ers for their sakes and for the benefit 
of the children whom they teach. 
—NorMA SLeEIGHT, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka. 


About Scholarships 


John Abernathy has pointed out one 
method of stimulating recruitment of teach- 
ers through a revision of our methods of 
granting state scholarships.! All of these 
movements are aimed at gathering the seed 
requisite for a future crop of educators. 

Although our teacher-training  institu- 
tions are securing enrollees, somewhere in 
the transition period of planting, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting, a relatively small yield 
ox graduates available for teaching results. 

An analysis at one of our mid-western 
colleges, where teacher training is a major 
part of the curriculum, seems to show that 
economic problems are a_ specific factor. 
Students leave after the last class of a 
Friday and come back just in time for first 
classes on a Monday morning. Although 
our college is free, the cost of minor fees, 
books, rent and requisite incidentals would 
be excessive, if they couldn’t eat at home 
on weekends and bring back food for the 
school week. 

Then there is H.R., a veteran attending 
our college under the G.I. Bill. Due to 
the cost of rental in a college town, he 
shares a room with a group of boys dur- 
ing the week and on week ends returns 
to his wife, two youngsters, and a part- 
time job 60 miles distant. 

If we as professional educators accept 
the theory that prospective teachers re- 
quire the enrichment secured through at- 
tendance at paid concerts, free lectures, 
symposiums, and conducted trips, if at- 
tendance and interest in college sports 
events, if group social life in a college 
community and all the other phases of 
inter-action contribute to the best trained 
teacher, then either “free enterprise,” or 
the state, or federalism must give them 
the economic means for a full education. 

It is tragic when we are compelled to 
place culturally impoverished teachers in 
financially pauperized teaching situations. 
Mark Hopkins, being culturally rich, could 
teach a student on a log, but unfortunately 
some of our schools are getting the log 
rather than the Mark Hopkins. 

ArTHUR Ropert Otsen, Department of 





Social Science, Western Illinois State 
College. 
l1Abernathy, Tohn A Inninots Epvucation, 
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MOVIE AUDIENCES are now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 10, 
of East Griftin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat.” Produced by General Mills in cooperation 





with the University of Georgia, this movie won international tribute as 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education.” It wil! also 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship. 


The story behind this movie may shock you 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey— 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters— 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated “good.’”’ The 
rest were “fair” or “poor.”’ 

Strangely enough, it often isn’t 
a question of income, or how much 
food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. é. 

But there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 

Throughout the country, we’re 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutritjon 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our ‘‘Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 

The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 





getting results. As shown in our 
new movie, ‘‘The School That 
Learned To Eat,”’ the all-out efforts 
of teachers, parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 

Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basic 7 Food Groups 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain products foods we 
produce. As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people and a 
stronger America. 


te 5 Vitarny polaving W Fees 
For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: i [ 
Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota n bie = RE / 
opyright 9, a ] 

Genera! Mills, Inc. — ~ 
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~ AIGHTING 
CHANCE 


for handicapped children is made 
possible by a_ special education 


program sponsored by the State. 





By CHRISTINE BROWN 


Field Representative, Illinots Education 


S 

UE Is in the first grade. And of 
course all first graders are young, 
carefree, and thrilled with their brand 
new experience—school. 

That is, all first graders except 
Sue. Every day Sue drops just a little 
farther behind her class and becomes 
just that much unhappier. It isn’t that 
she lacks intelligence, but the class 
is large and the teacher has little time 
to give individual help—even to a 
deaf child. 

Several years later, Sue, hopelessly 
behind in her academic work and un- 
able to speak distinctly, drops out of 
school. 

What a different story we find only 
a few miles away in a town that has 
taken advantage of the State program 
for educating exceptional children. 

Joe’s deafness was discovered at 
the age of three. At four he was en- 
tered in a class for deaf and hard of 
hearing at one of the locai elementary 
schools. The teacher taught him lip 
reading, vowel sounds, and many 
other things that normal children pick 
up every day through their sense of 
hearing. By the time he was ready to 











OUR COVER PICTURE 


At the Gaenslen School for the Physically Handicapped in Milwaukee, a speech 
correction student strives to pronounce a vowel by watching the diagram and the 
face of the instructor. The photo, taken by Howard Sochurck of the Milwaukee 
Journal, appears in “The Great Pictures—1949,” the book of the sixth annual 
“News Pictures of the Year” competition sponsored by the University of Mis- 
sourt School of Journalism and the lincyclopaedia Britannica Book of the Year 






—Photo from Illinois Welfare Bulletin 


Deaf youngsters are taught to speak through 


the senses 


enter first grade Joe was able to take 
a few classes with normal children, 
and through the use of lip reading 
and a hearing aid got along quite 
well. 

Today, you would never guess that 
Joe is deaf, for he understands every- 
thing you say, speaks distinctly and 
intelligently, and is right up with his 
class, socially and academically. 

Joe’s story would have been no dif- 
ferent had his handicap been other 
than deafness. His school system also 
has special classes for crippled, cardi- 
opathic, visually defective, speech de- 
fective, and educable mentally handi- 
capped children. 

All of these children ride in the 
school bus each morning and are 
taken directly to the schools that 
house their respective classes. Since 
each special class has a hot lunch pro- 
gram, it is not necessary for them to 
make a tiring trip home at noon. 
Rather, they can eat leisurely and 
healthfully, take a nap, and return to 
their classwork at the regular time. 

Each of the special programs is, of 
necessity, quite separate, yet in many 
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of hearing, seeing, and feeling. 


ways they resemble each other. In 
actual class procedure many of them 
are similar to a one-room rural 
school. Classes are limited to fifteen 
and usually consist of students vary- 
ing in age and grade levels. Thus a 
great deal of individual instruction is 
both necessary and possible. In the 
main, a normal curriculum is ob- 
served with allowance and_ special 
training for the particular handicap. 

Curriculum requirements have 
been shifted and adjusted to suit the 
abilities, disabilities, and possibilities 
of these children and each child is 
expected to do only as much as he is 
capable of doing. However, this does 
not mean that poor work is either 
accepted or excused. 


Not Liabilities 


For example—in a room for the 
educable mentally handicapped, one 
finds all students working far below 
their physical age level in most of the 
“accepted subjects.” Yet many of 
these children can learn handiwork, 
crafts, and enough of the the three R’s 
to make them useful, independent 
citizens of the future instead of com- 
munity liabilities. 

Children with poor sight tire easily 
in a normal classroom where they 
are expected to use their eyes con 
stantly to read small print and glaring 
blackboards. But in a special class- 
room, painted and lighted to prevent 
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Spastics train finger muscles. 


glare, using buff paper and_ books, 
maps, and even typewriters with large 
print, they compare favorably with 
other children of their own age. 

Children with even minor heart ail- 
ments do not have the strength to 
carry on in normal “classrooms, and 
many crippled children aren’t able 
to get up and down stairs and around 
the rooms as is so often necessary. 
By having a special classroom on the 
ground floor, special chairs when 
needed, and cots for all to take rest 
periods, these “cardiacs” and “ortho- 
pedics” are able to stay in school 
through the entire year where other- 
wise they would probably not be able 
to do so. 

Although it is necessary, to a cer- 
tain extent, to seclude these children 
from the rest of the classes, they are 
not segregated entirely from the so- 
called normal children. Teachers feel 
it extremely important that excep- 
tional children have continued natural 
contacts with normal children so that 
they may grow used to living and get- 
ting along in a normal world rather 
than the small world of their special 
classroom where all have similar 
handicaps. The world in which they 
must live and work after school days 
are over consists primarily of normal 
people and even the little Sues and 





Joes must measure up and compete if 
they are to succeed in finding their 
share of independence and happiness. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of 
expanding the now far too small areas 
of special education is in the number 
of available teachers. A class of this 
sort takes a specially and_ highly 
trained individual with patience and 
an understanding of children. At 
present there are but few teachers 
qualified to teach the classes, and 
many, many handicapped children 
must struggle along by themselves in 
a classroom set up for normal chil- 
dren where, all too often, the ablest 
set the pace. 

The present program, as set up by 
the State of Illinois, is under the di- 
rection of the Division of Education 
for Exceptional Children, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The State 
reimburses the school district on the 
basis of excess costs (above the 
amount spent to educate normal chil- 
dren) for the education of these 
handicapped children by approved 
teachers using approved curricula. 


State Approves Programs 


Any school district in Illinois may 
qualify for the State aid for Special 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
provided the program is first ap- 
proved under State regulations. In- 
formation about these requirements 
may be secured from the Department 
of Public Instruction in Springfield. 

Many communities have already 
begun to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to further the social and 
educational chances of all the Sues 
and Joes. Although the program is 
just in its infancy, it already shows 
evidence of proving itself education- 
ally, socially, and economically. 





Bloomington Schools Conduct 
Physical Inspection Program 


A physical inspection program, per- 
haps the first of its kind, was conducted 
during the school year of 1947 and 1948 
in the public schools of Bloomington. 

The objectives of the total inspection 
were: 1) to locate children suspected 
of having physical defects, 2) to recom- 
mend medical and/or dental attention in 
those instances in order that a probable 
defect could be improved, checked, or 
restored, 3) to render educational assist- 
ance, if deemed beneficial, to those found 
to be defective. 

All pupils in grades 1, 3, and 6 in seven 
elementary schools, grades 9 and 12 in the 
high school, and teacher referrals from 
all other grade levels (grade choice made 
on basis of previous testing done) were 
inspected. The various _ inspections 
(speech, hearing, sight, throat, and den- 
tal) were conducted in adjacent rooms of 
each building by school nurses and special 
teachers. 

Letters were sent to parents indicating 
the results of the inspection, and parent 
conferences were scheduled to discuss the 
specific findings and the issuing of medical 
referral blanks. Educational assistance 
was offered for those pupils found to be 
handicapped. 

An evaluation of the total physical in- 
spection program was made by members 
of the superintendent's professional cab- 
inet. It was the concensus of opinion that 
combined testing had many advantages 
such as: a) minimizing building reorgan- 
ization® and regular classroom interrup- 
tion, b) affording the classrcom teacher, 
parents, and all others interested in the 
welfare of the child opportunities for 
conferring and discussing problems to- 
gether, and c) offering a constructive 
medium for parent counseling, in-service 
training, and public relations—all con- 
ducive to a better understanding of children. 





EAT VITAMIN 4 FOODS 


An atmosphere of quiet understanding prevails as, left, a crippled children’s class discuss their 
lessons, and right, a sight-saving class use dictionaries with large type and even “talking books.” 
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66 
s cAN hardly imagine how 
much we appreciated your CARE 


package,” say these recipients of 
Overseas Teacher-Relief sponsored 
by the N.E.A. Wilhelmine and 


Irmengard Ent, displaced persons 
from Czechoslovakia who are now 
teaching in Wurttemberg, Germany, 
go on to say, “We consider it 
very significant and heartening that 
the American Teachers Organization 
is sympathetic, and we should be very 
happy to establish a correspondence.” 

This should be a cue to any Illinois 
teacher wishing to do more toward 
world understanding than a mere 
monetary contribution, by establish- 
ing a personal contact with these 
teachers. 
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“Your gift was especially wel- 
come,” the sisters wrote Willard 
Givens of the N.E.A., “containing as 
it did those most precious and im- 
portant foods as cocoa, chocolate, cof- 
fee, etc., items which since 1940 we 
knew only on hear-say. Allow us to 
express our most sincere thanks.” 


Practical Value 


Thousands of letters similar to this 
one have poured into N.E.A. head- 
quarters as evidence that the aid 
given last year was of practical value 
to many. However, important as food 
and clothing are, there is an even 
more far-reaching benefit to be de- 
rived from our overseas relief fund. 

A large portion of the money this 
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year will be used to bring “key” 
teacher leaders from European coun- 
tries to the United States for a fresh 
understanding of democratic life and 
democratic education. These teach- 
ers, in turn, can have a very signifi- 


cant influence upon the worldwide 
trends of the next few years and 
decades. 


Food and clothing still are needed, 
however, and contributions may be 
ear-marked for either purpose. They 
should be sent to the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield. 

So far this year Illinois teachers 
have contributed only $3,148.90 to the 
fund. Last year’s total was more than 
$12,700. 
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Cabinet-making students at 
Herrin High School salvaged 


$7,000 worth of furniture. 
Now they have a new shop— 
a teacher’s dream come true. 


- shop man who has been in 
the teaching game for any length of 
time dreams of his ideal shop. I am 
a little self-conscious about being 
elated over the fire which destroyed 
the Herrin High School, but I can 
truthfully say it was a blessing in dis- 
guise. Many good things have re- 
sulted from it. 

When in the spring of 1948 we sud- 
denly found ourselves without a shop 
and tools, we began searching for a 
program to finish out the two re- 
maining months of the school year. 
Principal E. C. Eckert suggested 
that we do salvage werk in the school. 
After one week’s planning with our 
far-sighted school board we bought up 
all the scrapers, putty knives, and 
steel brushes we could find, and 
started cleaning up and saving what 
we could of the furniture and lock- 
ers that were partially damaged. 

The boys did what everyone thought 
was impossible. It was a joy to see 
those fire-stained and water-soaked 
pieces come to life. Many pieces that 
ordinarily would have been written 
off as a total loss will take their places 
in the old school once more. It wasn’t 
all work, though. We laid aside one 
afternoon a week and went fishing. 
Any man who can't see the enthu- 
siasm a boy shows after a fishing trip 
has never torn himself away from the 
grind. 

When the year ended, the boys had 





Some 400 pieces of furniture 
were built by the students. 


$22 
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AN IDEAL WOODSHOP 


By L. B. DEWEES 


Woodshop Instructor, Herrin High School 


reclaimed an estimated $7,000 worth 
of usable equipment, which we feel 
went a long way toward re-equipping 
our woodshop. On the strength of 
this work the board called a special 
meeting and voted to let us buy ma- 
chinery, tools, lumber, and supplies 
as quickly as we could. One week 
after school closed found us scouting 
all available sources. 

Meanwhile, we took our problems 
before the local carpenters’ union, 
which, after hearing our plan, unani- 
mously voted to let us hire all cabinet- 
making boys (17) as apprentices at 
the prevailing shop wage scale. Each 
boy was given a temporary work per- 
mit for the three summer months at 
no cost. The painters, after seeing 
that this was strictly shop and finish- 
ing work, withdrew any objections 
they may have had. We are deepl? 
indebted to our local trade unions 
for their support. 


Built Furniture 


As the summer progressed, we 
planned and built all the desks, tables, 
cabinets, and laboratory equipment 
we could, including many extras, for 
our own woodshop. After exactly 
two months and fourteen days the 
boys completed over four hundred 
pieces of new furniture and stored it 
in a warehouse. 

Working at top speed during this 
period, local bricklayers and carpen- 
ters erected our new shop building. 
Suilt of steel, brick, and plenty of 
glass, the shop is fireproof, and— 
thanks again to our school board— 
modern to the latest with new tools 
and equipment. Never again will the 
State inspector put down his light 
meter and say, “Hmmmm. You 


haven't got any light.” (You see, we 
had been in the old accustomed place 
the basement. ) 
The cabinet-making course in our 
school was opened during the late 
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depression years. At first it was a 
slow and sometimes discouraging un- 
dertaking, but it gradually gained 
a permanent place in our curriculum. 
Since a large percentage of our grad- 
uates are absorbed in industry and 
the local trade unions, we feel the 
course is very worth-while. 

With the support and encourage- 
ment of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, our boys have built 
up a tradition that speaks for itself. 
The cabinet class meets three hours 
daily. Each boy coming into the class 
must have had at least one year of 
general woodwork and must show 
that he is interested enough to learn 
a trade. He is then given an indoctri- 
nation period of brush-up techniques 
and simple cabinet work until he is 
ready to draw up or design a cabinet 
or piece of furniture which he builds. 
This is inspected by the instructor, 
and an impromptu committee of three 
older boys. Sometimes a member of 
the local carpenters’ union drops in 
to give it his O.K. 

Each year we place from three to 
five of our graduating cabinet-makers 
in the local carpenters’ union. Quite 
often we place a few in higher trade 
schools, and about 2 percent go to 
college to continue their studies in 
industrial education. As a rule the 
class is composed of about 5 percent 
sophomores, 50 percent juniors, and 
45 percent seniors. To have as many 
as eight graduating seniors is un- 
usual. This year, probably our best, 
found us apprenticing six seniors in 
the carpenters’ union. 

On the strength of what the boys 
did last summer the board voted to 
hire five apprentices from the gradu- 
a‘ing class and keep them on at the 
school, building more furniture. 
These boys are under my direct su- 
pervision and work right in our shop 
but apart from the regular shop 


classes. 
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After fourteen years with wood 
and boys I feel highly elated to see 
a dream come true—a dream that 
may still have been a dream except 
for the bolt of lightning that tore the 
chimney from the old furnace room. 
That bolt destroyed many valuables 
that we can never replace—pictures, 
instructional material, shop kinks by 
the boys, the squeaky floor by the 
finishing room, and the precious 
memories. But it also gave us a new 
lease on shop life, and, with time, we 
expect to have more and do greater 
things for the boys in our area. 





Vocational Teachers From 
Five Subject Areas Meet 


That Illinois schools really do afford 
“preparation for living” was evident at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Vocational 
Association in Peoria March 24 to 26, at 
which vocational teachers from all over 
the State discussed subjects ranging from 
needlework to house-building. 

They also viewed work done by voca- 
tional students in Illinois schools, and ex- 
amined equipment exhibited by commer- 
cial companies. 

Some 40 panel discussions, tours, and 
other meetings were held by the five af- 
filiated associations—the Illinois Art 
Teachers Association, Illinois Business 
Education Association, Illinois Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers Association, IIli- 
nois Association of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers, and Illinois Industrial 
Education Association. 

At a general meeting Vernon L,. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, spoke on the financial outlook for 
Illinois schools, and at a banquet Dr. Ken- 
neth McFarland, superintendent of 
schools at Topeka, Kansas, gave an ad- 
dress entitled, “Behold This Day.” 

The Art Teachers Association re- 
elected Lyle K. Suffield of Peoria as 
president, and chose Ann Coleman of 
Chicago as vice-president and Miss 
Schmidt of Chicago as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

John J. Duggan of Chicago was elected 
to succeed Paul R. Waugh of Peoria as 


“president of the Illinois Industrial Edu- 


cation Association. W. P. Klingensmith 
of Chicago was named secretary, and 
O. W. Connett of Peoria, treasurer. 

The Business Education Association 
elected the following officers: Clarence 
Carey of Chicago, president; Norris Mitts 
of Pekin, vice-president; Mrs. Laura 
Brown of Chicago, secretary; and Miss 
Mary Sullivan of Monmouth, treasurer. 

William H. Dowell of Pekin is presi- 
dent of both the Illinois Vocational As- 
sociation and the Illinois Association of 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. Ruby C. 
Thornley of Chatham is president of the 
Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Association. 
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A TEMPORARY WOODSHOP was set up in the old gymnasium 
after the fire at Herrin High School last spring, and cabinet-making 
students worked on a production line basis to salvage and replace 
burned furniture. Here they are busy constructing 25 knee-hole desks. 





THE NEW WOODSHOP (about half of which is shown here) is 
so well lighted that this picture was taken by natural light. Machinery 
is painted in four colors to highlight the different parts, and safety 
hints painted on the machines supplement the hanging placards. 








DRAFTING CLASS FURNITURE—tables, boards, and rests—were 


drawn up and built as a part of the summer furniture project. When 
the new high school is completed, this will be the shop lecture room. 
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The Tale 


ofa 
Tattered 
Curriculum 
(ruide 


By ELAINE WALLER, Staff \Vriter, Rural Editorial Service 





Rural Community Consolidated School 
District No. 10, McHenry County, Illinois, 
did not exist three years ago. Then the 
area included 24 separate districts, 24 one- 
teacher attendance units, each with children 
ranging from first to eighth grades. 

With the organization of the consoli- 
dated district, the number of attendance 
units was cut to 11, but not the old 
eight-grade variety. They are divided into 
three levels, primary (1-3), intermediate 
(4-6), and junior high (7-8). Roland 
McCannon, superintendent of McHenry 
County, points to these advantages: 

1. Each grade has more pupils in it; 
each teacher, fewer grades. 

2. The district hired a competent, well- 
trained superintendent, Mrs. Mary Endres, 
former acting county superintendent. 

3. Roving art, music, and physical edu- 
cation directors are now made available 
by the district to the 11 schools. 

4. This summer ground will be broken 
for two new buildings to replace all 11 
of the present schools. 

These larger grade-units have proved 
their value in more thorough, creative 
teaching. Mrs. Roeker’s group is just one 
example. 





asta and eighth graders at 
Pleasant Valley School in Rural 
Community Consolidated School Dis- 
trict No. 10, McHenry County, 
have worn out their first copy of 
the Illinois Curriculum Guide and 
are hard at work on their second. 

The fat, paper-bound volume that 
in most schools lies on the teacher’s 
desk is a guide and inspiration to 
students in this school where teacher 
and pupils plan together the work 
to be studied. The result? A lively 
class of youngsters enthusiastic about 
school and almost competing to tell 
visitors all they are learning. 

“See,” they say, dashing up to 
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show you the well-thumbed curricu- 
lum guide, “we were studying the 
mechanization of industry so then we 
thought we would like to go on and 
find out how the United States be- 
came a world power.” 


Mauna Loa Fascinates 


The main topic in social studies is 
posted in large cut-out letters over 
one of the bulletin boards: “The 
United States Becomes a World 
Power.” This is the geography com- 
mittee’s corner. The students who 
have chosen to work with this group 
have been busy clipping their copies 
of the Junior Review, the Chicago 
paper which comes daily te the little 
frame one-room school, and maga- 
zines, for pictures and articles on 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Alaska. 
One eighth grade girl has become 
particularly fascinated with the erup- 
tions of Mauna Loa. “Golly, it’s 
really interesting,” she says, pointing 
out the maps and pictures of the vol- 
cano she has pinned to the bulletin 
board. 

The entire study has been planned 
by four committees of students under 
the direction of teacher Iva Roeker. 
Despite the crowding of 26 seventh 
and eighth graders in the single, small 
room, each of the committees (geog- 
raphy, history, health, and science) 
have found a corner for displays and 
reference books, and assembled 
bulletin board materials. 

“Everyone has a chance to con- 
tribute his best,” says Mrs. Roeker. 
“They form their own committees, 
select their own sub-topics, do their 
own research, and then present the 
results of their study to the class.” 

A boy whose forte is art and who 
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hopes to become a commercial artist 
has made a color sketch of one of the 
new schools that will go up in District 
10 this summer. This is part of the 
science-and-civics committee’s study 
of community life; plans for two new 
schools in the district have certainly 
sparked student interest. 


“Pd Colonize Alaska” 


The health committee has concen- 
trated on how good nutrition con- 
tributed toward making the United 
States a strong nation. And just as 
the geography committee has _ its 
Mauna Loa promoter, so has the his- 
tory committee its champion of 
Alaska. “Sure, I’d like to go and 
colonize Alaska,” he says with a 
broad grin. He chuckles, too, when 
he recalls how little valued was 
Alaska at the time of its purchase, 
chatters enthusiastically about Alas- 
kan gold and the “iron chinks” in the 
fish canneries. 

“They learn to cooperate in this 
kind of study, too,” adds Mrs. 
Roeker. “When a pupil finds a refer- 
ence or picture that bears on some- 
thing another class member is study- 
ing, he’s quick to share it.” 

Every morning the class plans the 
day’s activities with the guidance of 
Mrs. Roeker, who sees the overall 
needs. “I think we will have time 
for group work in spelling today,” 
the chairman suggests. And there 


follows a discussion of the projects 
they want to accomplish that day. 
The strong sense of responsibility de- 
veloping in these youngsters makes 
them eager and at ease in telling of 
their activities, a joy to talk to. 
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Legislative Proposals Affecting Teacher Welfare 


DEAL WITH CERTIFICATION, SALARY, TENURE, 


RETIREMENT, EMPLOYMENT, and LOYALTY 


7m proposals for improv- 
ing teacher welfare in the 66th Gen- 
eral Assembly are creating great in- 
terest. 

Among the proposals are matters 
that concern teacher supply, certifi- 
cation, sick leave provisions, mini- 
mum salary requirements, tenure law 
improvements, removal of possible 
discrimination on account of mar- 
riage, fair employment practices, 
teacher loyalty, teacher retirement 
law changes, and adequacy of school 
finance. ’ 

H.B.! 320 would increase by one 
the present number of teacher college 
scholarships available for each high 
school and make other minor provi- 
sions. Of course, it is apparent that 
its purpose is to increase the supply 
of professionally trained teachers. 


Emergency Certificates 


H.B. 444 would make it possible 
for the old county first and second 
grade certificates issued to teachers 
before 1929, and not exchanged as 
the 1929 law provided, to be ex- 
changed now for the modern limited 
elementary school certificate, subject 
to future attainment of 15 semester 
hours in each four-year period pre- 
vious to obtaining the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Conditions for changing these 
old certificates under H.B. 444 would 
be too easy, one method being the 
acquirement of only 5 semester hours 
since July 1, 1929. The original issue 
of these old certificates required no 
advanced training beyond the high 
school—and even permitted an equiv- 
alency test to replace evidence of 
graduation from high school. 

No bill as yet has been introduced 
to set up a program of eliminating 
emergency certificates for teachers. 
H.B. 444 would only tend to perpetu- 
ate the present excess of poorly 
trained teachers! 

H.B. 120, already approved by the 
Governor, broadens the junior col- 
lege certificate so that it may cover 
grades seven to fourteen, inclusive. 


1H.B. refers to House Bill, and S.B. refers to 
Senate Bill. 
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Improvements in the tenure law 
for downstate teachers would be made 
by H.B. 505, which proposes to pre- 
serve tenure when districts are 
merged with others by district reor- 
ganization, and by H.B. 506, which 
would have the probationary period 
normally end with the end of the sec- 
ond consecutive school term rather 
than at the end of the twenty-fourth 
month following the first day of 
teaching. 

Minimum sick leave would be im- 
proved by H.B. 171 so that ten days 
at full pay in any one year, accumu- 
lative to 30 days if not used, would 
become available. Half-pay provisions 
for certain days would be eliminated 
from the present law. 

H.B. 143 would improve the pres- 
ent poor minimum salary law for 
teachers by setting up instead a re- 
quired minimum program of: $1800 
for teachers with less than 60 semes- 
ter hours ; $2000 for 60 to 89 hours; 
$2200 for 90 to 119 hours ; $2400 for 
120 or more hours and a bachelor’s 
degree ; $2600 for 150 or more hours 
and a master’s degree. 


Marriage 


Two recent appellate court deci- 
sions have held that, in Illinois, mar- 
riage of a woman teacher may be 
cited as a cause of dismissal, and in 
one of these instances an appeal to 
the Supreme Court was requested but 
not granted. Hence, H.B. 472 has 
been prepared to say specifically that 
marriage is not a cause of dismissal. 

S.B. 17 would authorize public 
bodies to bargain with their employ- 
ees as to hours, wages, mutual bene- 
fits and the like. Any such agreement 
would terminate on the date on which 
the current term of such public body 
expires. This means that for most of 
the school districts the agreement 
would end in April after the new 
board organizes. This bill would no 
doubt weaken the tenure protection 
of teachers. 

Teacher loyalty questions are 
raised by H.B. 4, which would re- 
quire all public employees to file a 
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loyalty oath before they could receive 
their compensation. S.B. 153 sets 
forth this specific cause of dismissal 
of a teacher : “advocating in his teach- 
ing any doctrine to undermine the 
form of government of this State or 
of the United States by force and vio- 
lence.” S.B. 154 would require of 
public school teachers the customary 
form of oath required of public off- 
cers and would remove from position 
any teacher directly or indirectly af- 
filiated with a Communist-front or- 
ganization or similar agency that ad- 
vocates unlawful change in our form 
of government by force or unlawful 
means. 


Discrimination 


S.B. 145 and H.B. 163 would seek 
to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment on account of race, religion, 
color, national origin and ancestry. 
These bills would cover most of the 
employees of public bodies and pri- 
vate agencies. 

There will probably be introduced 
a bill to improve the downstate 
teacher retirement system by unifying 
the disability provisions (now sepa- 
rated as to temporary disability and 
regular disability). Such bill would 
protect the rights of those already 
retired as disabled, and would im- 
prove somewhat the benefits of those 
disabled in future years. 

H.B. 128, proposing several 
changes in the retirement program, 
was digested in the March issue of 
ILLINoIs EpucATION on page 268. It 
amends the present provisions so as 
to require normally 450 or more 
hours of work in a position during 
the year before service in such posi- 
tion can be counted as teaching; to 
have the 5 percent contribution rate 
apply to salary as high as $4800; to 
require future applicants for prior 
service (before July 1, 1939) to pay 
at the rate of $50 a year for such 
service; to permit persons who have 
dropped membership to renew the 
same; to use the salary of the five 
highest consecutive vears of the last 


(Continued on page 337) 
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THE KIDS ARE COMING! 


By T. M. STINNETT 


Associate Secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


- are coming to school. Nearly 
10,000,000 more than came in 1947, 
Nearly one-half million more came 
this year than last; next year there 
will be nearly a million more than 
this; and through 1952 there will be 
an annual increase of from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 each year. In 1953, ’54 
and ’55, the incredse will run over a 
million a year. 

In terms of percentages the total 
elementary school enrollment will in- 
crease 45.6 by 1957 over 1947. As 
compared to 1947, enrollments will 
increase as follows: first grade, by 
1955, a 42.6 percent increase; sec- 
ond grade, by 1956, up 55 percent ; 
third grade, by 1957, up 61.1 percent ; 
fourth grade, by 1958, up 66.5 per- 
cent; fifth grade, by 1960, up 74.5 
percent; seventh grade, by 1960, up 
73.4 percent; eighth grade, by 1960, 
up 65.2 percent. 

Where are they coming from— 
these kids, this wave? 

They are the product of unprece- 
dented increase in birth rates of the 
‘arly forties. In the six-year period 
1931-36, a total of 12,730,000 babies 
were born in the United States; from 
1937-42 the number of births rose to 
14,400,000; and from 1943-48 the 
number skyrocketed to 18,770,000. In 
the 18-year period almost 46,000,000 
babies were born in the United States. 
Population experts predict that the 
peak was reached in 1947, with a 
total of 3,720,000 births being re- 
corded. 

But the schgols now must prepare 
for this flood of new youngsters 
which will descend upon them in the 
next decade. That flood really means 
the construction of another school 
system at least half as large as the 
one we have been accustomed to. 


Handling The Tide 


What do these estimated increases 
in enrollment imply? The indicated 
needs are staggering. 

First, there is the necessity for new 
classrooms and new buildings. 
Already facilities are 
swamped in many places. Of course, 


being 
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this wave of kids is not uniformly 
distributed over the country. It is hit- 
ting with great force in many areas; 
some have had only small impacts; 
and in a few areas no appreciable 
change. 

One large city this year has 25,000 
elementary children for which it had 
no place and no desks to seat them. 
In many places auditoriums, stages, 
and temporary quarters are being 
used. Some cities are resorting to 
double and triple shifts of children 
to a building. 

It has been estimated that the new 
buildings needed in the next ten years 
will cost, at present price levels, in 
excess of $10,000,000,000; or an an- 
nual average cost of over $1,000,- 
000,000. 

How many new teachers will this 
flood of kids require? 

Well, simply to fill new positions, 
this increased enrollment will require 
262,100 new elementary teachers for 
the decade 1949-50 through 1958-59. 
To replace experienced teachers who, 
it is estimated will retire, die, or for 
other reasons leave teaching during 
the decade, 559,434 new elementary 
teachers will be required. These two 
requirements total. 821,534. 

If there is added the number neces- 
sary to replace emergency teachers 
and to reduce the teaching load to an 
average of 25 pupils per teacher, the 
total need for the 10-year period 
would be over 1,000,000 new ele- 
mentary teachers. In terms of annual 
average demands, more than 100,000 
new elementary teachers will be 
needed for each year of the next 
decade. 

Here is where the pinch comes. We 
aren't getting anywhere near that 
number. Evidence at hand makes it 
seem extremely doubtful that we are 
going to get that number. 

Only about 20,000 new elementary 
teachers were prepared last year, ac- 
cording to a national study of teacher 
supply and demand.* 

*Maul, Ray C., “Teacher Demand and Supply 
in the United States,” The National Commission 


on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., 1948. 
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That is at least 80,000 short of 
the estimated average annual demand 
for each year of the next decade. 
Unless thousands of young people can 
be induced to enter preparation for 
elementary teaching, the shortage is 
bound to mount to fantastic propor- 
tions. 

The 20,000 elementary teachers 
prepared last year were not graduates 
—less than 12,000 were. Included in 
the total were those who had com- 
pleted one year, two years, three and 
four years of college preparation. 

Let us state the need in another 
way: The number of new elementary 
teachers that will be needed during 
the next 10-year period would popu- 
late a city 10 times the size of Spring- 
field. 

If we should continue to prepare 
only 20,000 elementary teachers each 
year for the decade, the shortage 
would populate eight cities the size 
of Springfield. Imagine it, eight ghost 
cities the size of Springfield. 


Where Will They Come From? 


Where are we to get the 100,000 
elementary teachers needed each year 
and the 1,000,000 needed for the 
decade? How are we to get them? 

To put it bluntly, the chances are 
we won't. 

Maybe we'll get somebody to keep 
school, but not teachers. 

Not without a drastic overhauling 
of present working conditions and 
pay. 

Not unless the profession and pub- 
lic are willing to put elementary 
teaching on an entirely different, 
higher plane. 

Until the public and profession do 
that, the prospects are that we will 
be compelled to recruit people for 
what amounts in large measure to 
“maid service” for many elementary 
school children. 

The concept that the elementary 
teacher needs less preparation than 
teachers at other levels seems to per- 
sist despite conclusive evidence to 
the contrary. It can only be explained 
by the fallacy that teaching is exclu- 
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Nearly 10,000,000 increase in American school enrollment forecast 





by 1960. How are we to get the additional teachers and buildings? 


sively a matter of imparting facts. 
It’s time that the profession demand 
standards which will assure children 
teachers with thorough preparation, 
who are artists in guiding child 
growth. When we obtain such stand- 
ards, prestige will rise accordingly. 

Many reasons have been ascribed 
to the obvious reluctance of young 
people to choose the elementary 
teaching field. 

A list of some of the major causes 
would include: inadequate salaries 
and salary discrimination, low stand- 
ards of preparation and certification, 
heavy pupil loads, unsatisfactory 
working and living conditions, inade- 
quate teaching materials, lack of su- 
pervisory and consultative assistance 
in many small districts, etc. 


What Can Be Done? 


The task ahead is a great one. But 
it is not hopeless. Great gains must 
be made. They can only be made by 
aggressive and cooperative action by 
the profession in each state. Some 
suggested areas of action are: 

1. A careful analysis in each state of 
probable future enrollments and probable 
elementary teacher demand and supply 

2. A continuing, well-planned program 
to publicize the facts. 

3. Lay-educator conferences to formu- 
late cooperative programs to meet tlie 
needs. 

4. Preparation now of legislative pro- 
grams to meet immediate needs. 

5. Development, in cooperation with ap- 
propriate agencies and institutions, of a 
long-range program to provide the needed 
teachers. 

Some areas of emphasis in a long- 
range program are: 

a) Salary schedules which will enable 
teaching to compete with other fields of 
employment. 

b) Emphasis in guidance and counsel- 
ing programs to redirect suitable young 
people now in pre-service preparation to 
the elementary field. 

c) Special preparation programs by 
colleges for prospective teachers who de- 
sire to change their teaching destinations. 

d) Special summer session preparation 
programs for teachers who have com- 
pleted preparations for fields where there 
is a surplus. 

¢) Special legislative appropriations 
for such programs, and scholarship grants 
to individuals enrolling‘in such programs. 

f) Improvement of working conditions 
for the elementary teacher. 

g) Higher standards of preparation 
and certification for elementary teachers. 
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ESTIMATED FUTURE SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN ILLINOIS 


In Terms of Percentage of 1948-49 Enrollment 
(Table compiled by C. W. Odell, Professor of Education, University of Illinois) 








Grades "48 '49 °SO ’S1 'S2 °S3 ‘S54 '55 'S6 'S7 °S8 'S9 "60 ‘61 "62 '63 '64 ‘65 ‘66 °67 ‘68 
1-6 100 105 107 110 116 123 127 130 136 143 144 143 142 141 139 137 136 135 134 134 135 
7-9 100 101 105 106 109 113 124 133 134 129 133 149 163 166 164 165 165 163 161 159 156 

10-12 100 98 98 99 100 104 105 108 112 123 132 133 127 131 147 161 164 162 163 163 161 
1-8 100 104 107 109 114 122 127 132 135 138 142 147 148 146 145 143 142 140 140 139 139 
9-1 


-12 100 98 98 100 103 104 107 112 119 127 131 130 133 142 i51 162 165 163 163 163 161 


These estimates are based on the assumptions that the birth trend from the “high point in 1947 


will be similar to that after the high point in 1921 following World War I; 
serious depression, war, or other economic or social event to greatly disturb the birth rate; 


that there will be no 
that there 


will be no significant movement of population in or out of Illinois; that school systems will pursue 


essentially the same promotion policy as at present; 
the ratio of children of the normal age im a given grade, 


age in school will be the same as now. 


The upper three rows of the table give the 


that the mortality rate will remain the same; that 
and the fraction of children of each given 


percentages for the groups of grades in the 6-3-3 


plan of organization, and the lower two rows are for the 8-4 plan. 





ESTIMATED TEACHER DEMAND FOR THE DECADE 
1949-50 THROUGH 1958-59 


1. To replace experienced teachers as they die, 
or leave the classrooms for other reasons.. 


retire, Elementary High School 


2. To provide one additional new teacher position for 
each 30 additional pupils due to increased birth rates 


(one for each 25 for high school) 


w 


To replace meee holding emergency certificates.. 


4. To reduce the size of classes to a nationwide average 


of 25 pupils 


TOTALS 


GRAND TOTAL, Elementary and Secondary 


559,434 174,300 
262,100 49,360 
70,000 20,000 
142,460 
1,033,994 243,720 
1,277,714 





Elementary Teachers Are Scarce at LS.NU. 


You are going to have a hard time get- 
ting teachers for your children the next 
10 years “because the babies are coming 
faster than the elementary teachers.” 

This statement to parents is from J. W. 
Carrington, who as head of the Illinois 
State Normal University placement of- 
fice has handled some 25,000 calls for 
teachers in 10 years. 

“We have only 17 new 
teachers ready at I1.S.N.U. this year, and 
we expect there will be 1,000 positions 
available, as there were in 1948. The 
other three-fourths of our elementary can- 
didates for graduation this year already 
are teaching your children. They are 
finishing up here at 1.S.N.U. while hold- 
ing down positions. When you see the 
commencement line, remember it's largely 
composed of experienced teachers.” 

Although this education of teachers in 
service is most important to mothers and 
fathers with children in school, “shuffling 
experienced teachers around into new posi- 
tions will not produce more teachers,” the 
placement head pointed out. “Someone 
still goes without.” 

“As to the 17 beginning teachers avail- 
able, they tell us where they want to 
work. They don’t ask us where we want 
them to go,” Dr. Carrington added. “And 
each one can have a starting salary of at 
least $2,800 a year, just as much or more 
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than her classmate who is to teach in high 
school. But a beginner may turn down 
an attractive offer in a remote place or 
big city for the type of job she wants in 
her home community.” 

“We'll have a few more elementary 
teachers ready next year, for the university 
postwar classes were larger,’ Dr. Car- 
rington promised. “But by then you'll have 
more babies who were born during the 
war ready to start to school. So next 
year may not be any better.” 

Three steps for parents concerned over 
the elementary teacher shortage were sug- 
gested by the I.S.N.U. placement head. 


“Give support to your local schools and 
interest young people in working with 
children so that they will want to become 
elementary teachers. Then urge the State 
to make your teachers colleges places 
young people want to go. Give your pros 
pective teachers college facilities they can 
be proud of.” 

The second point Dr. Carrington called 
as important as the other two “for only 
255 of the 2,228 prospective teachers at 
I.S.N.U. say they want to teach in ele- 
mentary schools when they complete their 
work, though the number of babies has 
jumped enormously. You can help by 
interesting young people in teaching your 
children before they leave home.” 
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From an arch of the “Old Castle,” first building on the Northern 


campus, can be seen the science building completed in 1943. A new 


women’s dormitory, named for the late Karl Adams, will open soon. 


Northern Retains ‘Teachers’ in Title 


By PAUL STREET 
Director of Public Relations 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


Ss GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY gradu- 
ating class at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College will walk across the 
platiorm to receive their diplomas 
June 9, 1949. 

This event will officially mark the 
conclusion of 50 academic years that 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, which opened September 12, 
1899, as Northern Illinois State Nor- 
mal School, has served teacher educa- 
tion in Illinois. The only institution 
in the State now officially entitled 
“teachers college,” the school began 
originally as a project to prepare pub- 
lic school teachers, and concludes its 
first half-century with that purpose 
paramount in both its staff organiza- 
tion and curricular offerings. 

Northern, created by act of the 
General Assembly in 1895, at first 
offered two years of training for a 
teaching diploma, and its history as 
a “normal school” extends until July, 
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1921, when, by legislative enactment, 
the name was changed and four-year 
curricula leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Education were added. 

The two-year teaching diploma 
curricula were continued, however, 
until July, 1943, when the standards 
set by the State of Illinois for quali- 
fying teachers outmoded those cur- 
ricula. The effect has been, therefore, 
to produce a somewhat gradual but 
complete shift of the institution from 
a “normal school” to a college ‘grant- 
ing the baccalaureate degree for four 
years of professional training. 

This shift has in no way altered 
the focus of the institution upon the 
essential job of teacher education. Al- 
though in June, 1944, the title of the 
baccalaureate degree it conferred was 
changed to Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and though in 1945 it 
added two-year general education 
curricula adaptable for preliminary 
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teacher education institutions. 





professional training in various fields, 
these adjustments have not altered 
the central emphasis of the institution 
upon the teacher education program. 
The two-year general education cur- 
ricula, for instance, are made up of 
courses regularly offered as the aca- 
demic “foundation” preparation for 
teaching. 

Northern began its service under 
the leadership of John W. Cook, who 
served until 1920. His administration 
began with a staff of 16 and a student 
body of 217—29 men and 188 women. 
It opened its fiftieth year with 1,668 
—1,019 men, and 649 women. 

In succession came President J. 
Stanley Brown, who served from 
1920 to 1927, and President Joseph 
C. Brown, who served until 1929. 
Then the late Karl L. Adams held the 
presidency until his death last De- 
cember 6, having completed a few 
weeks more than nineteen years in 
the position. Since then, Dr. Leslie 
A. Holmes has come to head the ad- 
ministration at Northern, and his in- 
auguration will take place May 13. 


Both from 1.S.N.U. 


It is perhaps a significant commen- 
tary that both the first and the cur- 
rent presidents at Northern have 
been emigrants from a sister institu- 
tion, Illinois State Normal University 

(Continued on page 331) 
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Eastern Has Had Only Two Presidents 


By CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


Head of Social Science Department 
Eastern Illinois State College 


is 12, 1949, will mark the 
transition of Eastern Illinois State 
College into its second half-century 
of service to the State. 

Eastern has been unique among 
the five State colleges of Illinois in 
having had only two presidents in 
the last 50 years. This fact has given 
continuity to Eastern’s history, and 
has fostered the growth of traditions 
and school spirit usually associated 
with colleges of much greater age. 

The history of Eastern falls into 
three periods: the normal school pe- 
riod from 1899 to 1921, the teachers 
college period from 1921 to 1947, and 
the State college period, now only 
two years old. 


Creative Leadership 


The first period was marked by 
the creative leadership of Livingston 
Chester Lord, the first president and, 
in all but a legal sense, the creator of 
the school. Rarely has an institution 
so reflected the character and purpose 
of an individual. 

The normal school had on its fac- 
ulty many young teachers who later 
were to achieve distinction in wider 
fields. Four were members of the 
original faculty. They were Dr. John 
Paul Goode, distinguished geog- 
rapher of the University of Chicago ; 
Professor Henry Johnson, dean of 
the teachers of history of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Francis Grant Blair, Illinois State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from 1907 to 1935, and Dr. Otis Wil- 
liam Caldwell, outstanding botanist 
and educator of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Many of the 984 students who 
received the diploma of the normal 
school also became leaders in educa- 
tion. 

The physical growth of the normal 
school campus included two major 
buildings, Pemberton Hall (1909) 
and the Training School building 
(1913). Pemberton Hall was the first 
dormitory building of any of the 
teacher training schools of this State. 
President Lord overcame wide- 


spread opposition and indifference in 
the legislature to secure this building. 
The dormitory is named for Senator 
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Stanton C. Pemberton of Oakland, 
who led the fight for it in Spring- 
field. 

Curricular expansion also marked 
the normal school period. These fields 
of instruction were included in the 
original curriculum: education, math- 
ematics, English, foreign languages, 
social science, laboratory science, ge- 
ography, music, and art. By 1913 li- 
brary science, industrial arts, physical 
education, agriculture, and home eco- 
nomics were added to these. 

The shift to a teachers college in 
1921 came only after long study by 
the faculty and despite considerable 
initial reluctance on the part of Presi- 
dent Lord. From the opening of the 
school Eastern had offered a_ two- 
year course for high school graduates. 
In 1919 this was expanded as a tran- 
sitional step to a three-year course, 
in anticipation of the shift to a four- 
year college curriculum, which came 
the next year. The normal school be- 
came a teachers college by an act of 
the legislature dated June 3, 1921 
Credit for the smooth transition from 
normal school to teachers college goes 


in large measure to Miss Ellen A. 
Ford, teacher of Latin and for many 
years unofficial dean. 

The 26 years of the teachers college 
was a period of steady growth toward 
full college status. Commencing with 
three college graduates in 1922, when 
69 two-year diplomas were awarded, 
the number of degree graduates with- 
in ten years exceeded and in another 
eight years doubled the number of 
the diploma graduates. By the close 
of the teachers college period the di- 
ploma graduates were almost out of 
the picture, with only two as com- 
pared with 136 college graduates in 
1947, 

The teachers college was fortunate 
in having Mr. Lord as president for 
its first twelve years, until his death 
at his home in Charleston on May 
15, 1933. 

Dr. Edson Homer Taylor, a mem- 
ber of the original faculty, served as 
acting president from May to Octo- 
ber 1, 1933, when Dr. Robert G. 
suzzard, head of the department of 
geography at Illinois State Normal 
University, became president. 

President Lord’s contribution to 
the school came from his devotion to 
scholarship and character. He set a 
pattern which the school has followed 
for half a century. Building on the 
firm foundation laid by Mr. Lord, 
President Buzzard has been deter- 





“Old Main” has been a landmark for half a century, and is still 
the major building on the Eastern campus. Most classes have moved 
to eight other buildings, and a $2,000,000 library will open in 1951. 
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mined that Eastern shall keep in step 
with the developments of modern edu- 
cation. This is best shown by his in- 
sistence that the faculty be well- 
trained and efficient in the classrvom, 
and his never-ending struggle to get 
the additional physical plant - neces- 
sary for the school to do its work 
well, 
Teacher Degrees 

When Dr. Buzzard became pres- 
ident, 11 of the 76 faculty members 
had the doctor’s degree. Fourteen 
years later, at the close of the teach- 
ers college period, there were 61 doc- 
tors out of a total faculty of 134. 
Threatened with the loss of its ac- 
creditation by the North Central As- 
sociation, Eastern had moved to the 
top rank of teacher education in- 
stitutions in the matter of faculty 
preparation. 

The teachers college period was 
one of growth. In 1921-22 the 
school was still suffering from the 
post-World War [| slump in enroll- 
ment. There were only 250 college 
students enrolled on the campus that 
year. By 1932-33 this number had 
risen to 965, and it reached 1,218 in 
1939-40. Following a war-time re- 
duction, the enrollment shot up to 
1,367 in 1946-47 and to 1,510 a 
year later. Including summer school, 
training school, and extension stu- 
dents, Eastern served a total of 3,507 
students in 1947-48. 

Physical expansion also was sig- 
nificant during the teachers college 
period. Prior to President Lord's 
death two major additions were made 
to the campus buildings, a new heat- 





Livingston C. Lord 
First President 
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ing plant in 1924, and the practical 
arts building in 1929. President Buz- 
zard has fought successfully to bring 
to Eastern the plant additions needed 
for the growing school. 

The health education building 
(1938) gave Eastern an adequate 


gymnasium and other facilities for an . 


expanding health education program. 
The science building (1940) brought 
urgently required laboratory facilities, 
the lack of which had long retarded 
Eastern’s program of science instruc- 
tion. 

The Mary J. Booth Library now 
under construction is a key building 
in Dr. Buzzard’s 25-year plan (1944- 
69) which includes a new training 
school building, a vocational educa- 
tion building, a fine arts, speech and 
music building, and additional dormi- 
tories. 

The curriculum of the college has 
expanded. The year 1937 saw the 
start of Eastern’s extension program, 
which brought college classes to the 
teachers-in-service of the area, and 
the addition of speech and commerce 
(now business education) to the de- 
partments of the school. A field study 
program for credit was inaugurated 
with the Prairie State Field Study 
of the Eastern United States and 
Canada in the summer of 1941. 

The movement toward adding a 
general education program to the 
teacher training program of the col- 
lege resulted in the adoption of a se- 
ries of two-year general courses, 
starting in 1943. Pre-medical, pre- 
law, pre-journalism and other two- 
year introductory courses, to a total 
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of 12, have been added to the cur- 
riculum. These courses have not been 


offered ‘in competition with the 
teacher training program, but rather 
are so planned that students following 
them may change readily to teacher 
training courses for their junior and 
senior years. Many have done so. 

In recognition of the general edu- 
cation service of Eastern to eastern 
Illinois the legislature in July, 1947, 
changed the name of the school to 
the Eastern Illinois State College. 
Chis change in name has not yet been 
followed by the introduction of a 
four-year general college program. 
If authority to do this is granted to 
the college, such a program will give 
formal recognition to the fact that 
Eastern, like the other State teacher 
education schools, has from the first 
served as a regional college, with 
teacher training being used by many 
students as a deliberate stepping 
stone to other professions. 

It is expected that many students 
initially enrolled in such a general 
college program will shift to the 
teacher training program. This has 
heen a notfteable result of the two- 
year general courses. Eastern re- 
mains, as from the first, a school de- 
voted primarily to the education of 
teachers for the public schools, re- 
gardless of its name or the variety of 
its offerings. 

Graduate work to the master’s de- 
gree level, especially in the field of 
professional education, is in prospect 
as the 25-year plan progresses. 

Sut just as Eastern entered the 
college field in 1921 only after careful 
preparation, so the school is not rush- 
ing into graduate work. The presi- 
dent and faculty are determined that 
graduate work not be started until 
the facilities are available to enable 
the school to offer graduate work of 
high quality. 

Eastern has existed for half a cen- 
tury primarily for the benefit of the 
people of Illinois, not solely for the 
benefit of its students. As a teacher 
education institution it has sought to 
give culture and learning to its stu- 
dents, dedicated in a special way to 
the general welfare. The final meas- 
ure of Eastern’s success as a school 
is found not in the success or failure 
of its graduates as individuals, but 
rather in the progress of the people 
of Illinois, who as children pass 
through the classrooms of Eastern’s 
graduates. 
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NORTHERN 


(Continued from page 328) 


at Normal. Dr. Cook, who not only 
came from Normal himself but 
brought with him a number of faculty 
members from the Normal staff, gave 
the new school an emphasis upon 
teacher education characteristic of 
“normals,” and particularly upon 
practice teacher experience. 

Reports of the atmosphere of the 
campus at Northern during its early 
years indicate that Dr. Cook, supply- 
ing a colorful and forceful personality 
in the leadership of the new school, 
worked early for the development of 
a program which would provide op- 
portunity for students to observe 
teaching and to have teaching experi- 
ence under critical supervision. The 
enthusiasm for that kind of experi- 
ence in preparing teachers has been 
maintained. While the new president 
has had little time to forecast institu- 
tional destinies, he has declared an 
attitude paralleling that which has 
generally directed the school so far. 


Central Symbol 


It appears that Dr. Cook came to 
be a kind of central symbol of the 
cause of teacher education around 
which his staff rallied. The late Karl 
L. Adams certainly felt a sense of 
“mission” to carry on that tradition. 
To both of them, teacher education 
was more than just a program—it 
was a Cause. 

Dr. Cook insisted not only that his 
academic staff know subject matter 
but that, in addition, they know how 
to teach that subject matter, not only 
to their “normal” students but to 
youngsters of the elementary and 
high schools as well. He developed 
the system, therefore, of having his 
staff members demonstrate the teach- 
ing of youngsters in the presence of 
both their colleagues and their own 
students. Dr. Cook explained his sys- 
tem thus: 

“It may be observed that teaching chil- 
dren in a class, as a problem, is essentially 
different from learning and reciting les- 
sons in the Normal classes. The knowl- 
edge gained in the latter should be fixed 
and definite. In an important sense it is 
inflexible. In the handling of a class of 
children, on the contrary, a teacher needs 
greater flexibility. Cold knowledge in the 
hands of a stiff teacher is as useless as 
cold iron in the hands of a blacksmith. 
It is the business of the teacher to weld 
knowledge into the forms that fit the 
nature and needs of the children. It is 
not strange, then, that a teacher may 
know a subject in the ordinary sense and 
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still be unable to teach it.” 

While this practice of requiring the 
more “purely academic” staff to dem- 
onstrate ability as teachers on sub- 
college levels has, of course, long 
since disappeared in the institution, 
there has persisted the notion that 
teaching, as Dr. Cook indicated, is 
more than simply knowledge of sub- 
ject matter—a recognition that, in 
addition, it involves understanding of 
the boys and girls who are being 
taught. 

Karl L. Adams stated his “profes- 
sional creed” thus: 

1. If teaching is to be a profession, the 
colleges that train teachers must meet the 
same standards of value that we use to 
measure college training for the other 
professions. These must include a scholar- 
ly faculty, adequate library and _ labora- 
tory facilities, and adequate public 
support. 

2. If teachers are to be members of a 
learned profession, they must first be edu- 
cated persons. They must have a broad 
cultural background as well as the spe- 
cialized and professionalized knowledge 
necessary for the teaching of children. In 
order to accomplish this, the curriculum 
for the training of teachers must have a 
broad core of general education 

3. A sufficient challenge is offered to 
any college which attempts to enrich and 
improve the education of teachers. We 
accept this as our goal. 





Unlike some of her sister institu- 
tions operating under the Teachers 
College Board, Northern is placed in 
an area where there are a number of 
colleges offering general educational 
opportunities to young people, and is 
relatively close to two of the nation’s 
major universities. With that loca- 
tion, the administration has consist- 
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ently recognized that the one oppor- 
tunity for Northern to make a distine- 
tive contribution is by its focus upon 
the task for which it was originally 
commissioned. The new president at 
Northern forecasts the general con- 
tinuation of this traditional function. 
He has stated: 

“Past administrations at Northern 
have laid a foundation, it seems to me, 
upon which we at Northern can build for 
even greater service to education, We are 
in an area where the needs are such that 
our task is perhaps as clearly defined as 
it is anywhere else in the State, and wher¢ 
our opportunities for teacher education 
are, I believe, greatest.” 


Fiftieth Birthday 


Northern chose to celebrate its fif- 
tieth birthday during its fiftieth 
school year, initiating its celebration 
October 9, 1948, at its annual Home- 
coming. This celebration, of course, 
memorialized the opening of the doors 
of the institution to students for the 
fiftieth time. It is a tragic paradox 
that President Adams, whose enthu- 
siasm for such a celebration was 
chiefly responsible for the fact that 
it is being held during, rather than 
after, the Golden Anniversary Year, 
died before the entire celebration 
could be concluded; and those who 
have been working with the celebra- 
tion plans have felt his loss seriously 

Both the new president and the 
staff, however, have resolved to com- 
plete the celebration, which is to in- 
clude a special pageant, “Golden 
Guideposts of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College,” on May 29, as 


(Continued on page 337) 
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a I am a high-tax man. 
I believe taxes should be much higher 
than they are, and I believe the 
“demand” for low taxes and economy 
in government comes from interests 
opposed to me and to other individual 
citizens. 

Don’t get me wrong. I,am not and 
have never been on any public pay- 
roll. I do no business with any gov- 
ernmental agency ‘and never expect 
to. Furthermore, I am a taxpayer; | 
pay income taxes, state sales taxes, 
local property taxes, nuisance and 
luxury taxes on the things I buy, and 
in addition I pay a rate that would 
astonish most Americans to the 
Dominion of Canada on the income 
from some bank stock I inherited. 
So what I have to say about taxes 
is not influenced by any salary or 
business I might get by boosting them. 
I should inevitably pay my full share 
if my advocacy of higher taxes bore 
fruit. 

Fourteen Grades 

The other day in my state the legis- 
lature soundly defeated a measure to 
permit—not force—schools to extend 
their curriculum to 14 grades. The 
objective of the bill was to enable 
smaller communities to offer home- 
town educational facilities to boys 
and girls who cannot afford college. 
It was in answer to the wide-spread 
complaints of businessmen and_ in- 
dustrial employers that the average 
high school graduate cannot spell, 
make change, or read instructions. 
Yet its defeat came about largely 
because the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, a 
farmer, asserted that the people were 
paying all the taxes they could bear, 
and that if this business of expanding 
the burden of supporting the public 
schools went on unchecked there 
would be a taxpayers’ revolt. He neg- 
lected to say which taxpayers would 
revolt — whether parents, farmers, 
businessmen, property owners, indus- 
trialists, or bondholders. 

Taxes are the prorated cost of 
things we can buy only from govern- 
ment. We get about what we pay for. 
We should get more and better fire 
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itation, recreational facilities, food in- 
spection, control over fraudulent 
transactions, and reduction in the risk 
of our investments if we paid more 
taxes. Yet by listening to the low- 
tax people all these years we have 
cheated ourselves out of the essentials 
only government can give us. It is 
time we examined the economy-in- 
government interests and determined 
whether we as individuals should lis- 
ten to them or decide for ourselves 
how much government service we 
actually need and want and can afford 
to buy. 

Take education. A nation can’t 
rise above the level of its average cit- 
izen any more than a river can rise 
above its source. And the source of 
citizenship in America is “free” public 
school education. Are you satisfied 
with the public schools in your com- 
munity and the job they are doing, 
whether you send your children to 
them or pay the tremendously higher 
cost of private schooling ? 

Are your public schools, in the 
town in which you live, instilling the 
ideals of Americanism, training boys 
and girls to fit into community life at 
the highest level of their ability, giv- 
ing bright pupils the opportunity they 
deserve and doing what can be done 
for the dull ones? Are they giving 
adequate social readjustment to the 
incipient delinquents, maintaining 
standards of pay and advancement 
and community recognition and social 
security to attract the most competent 
teachers, and planning ahead to pro- 
vide adequate buildings in the proper 
locations for the growth of your com- 
munity? If you are satisfied that your 
school system is meeting all its obli- 
gations, you can rest assured that 
your tax rate for education is higher 
than the nation’s average. 

Recent disclosures by Selective 
Service regarding rejections of men 
for military service point an accusing 
finger at the low-tax lobby. They 
show that the percentage of rejections 
is highest in the areas where public 
school education has the lowest tax 
support, while the lowest rate of rejec- 
tions comes from the sections of the 
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Managing Editor 
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country where school taxes are high- 
est and schools are doing the best 
job. In other words, we sacrificed 
our most effectively trained youth in 
the war because those areas willing 
to foot the bill for education were 
producing the men most capable 
of defending the country. Must we 
suffer this drain on “superior” off- 
spring in all our wars because the 
tax lobby is powerful enough to cheat 
certain sections of America out of 
educational facilities they could 
afford? Is property more valuable to 
the republic than its potentially most 
productive citizens? 

The army and navy are skeptical 
of the product of the low-tax inter- 
ests’ school system. They have had 
to put candidates for pilots and navi- 
gators and engineers through simple 
arithmetic courses, and some draftees 
through all the three R’s, to equip 
them to fight. It isn’t only the hill- 
billies who have had to be taught to 
read and write in this war of machines 
and technology and precision. Comic- 
strip techniques, visual education in 
the form of indoctrination movies, 
hipped-up textbooks, and all forms of 
brain-jogging devices, including the 
undraped female form, have been 
pressed desperately into service to 
get training across to soldiers and 
sailors who can’t read ordinary texts 
and get sense out of them, or listen 


Reprinted from The Atlantie 
October, 1945. By permission. 


to lectures and retain precious infor- 
mation. 

The progress of this war against 
the enemies of civilization was slowed 
by the prolonged training needed to 
make up for the failure of our tax- 
starved public schools to educate. 

Any schoolman can tell you why 
the schools fall down on their job. 
Poor salaries and slow promotion 
keep teaching standards low. Nig- 
gardly school budgeis make for bar- 
gain education, the one thing Amer- 

(Continued on page 341) 
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First-hand experience aids learning. 


Mh any high school and_ college 
courses could be made more useful 
by replanning and reorganizing the 
content and the teaching methods. 
Students do appreciate their teachers’ 
efforts to make courses as practical 
as possible. 

This article is about two courses 
I have taught during the present 
One might feel that it 
applies only to vocational-type 
courses. This is not true. I have 
taught courses in mathematics and 
as vocational 


school year. 


social science as _ well 
subjects, and believe that any am- 
bitious instructor can do much to 
increase the utility of any course, re- 
gardless of the field. 

During the summer of 1948, the 
staff of the agriculture department at 
Western Illinois State College de- 
cided to offer a course in rural elec- 
trification. We determined to make 
it as useful as possible to young men 
majoring in agriculture. 

We studied outlines of 
courses in other colleges and uni- 
versities, and then made a survey 
in farming communities to help de- 
termine what units to include in our 
course outline. I talked with various 
farm leaders and rural electrification 
administration officials in order to 
learn what information and skills on 
electricity were most needed by farm 
people. From these sources and from 
my personal observations and farm 
background the course content was 
planned. 

The survey disclosed that very few 
farms were wired completely when 
electricity was first brought to the 
farmstead. Therefore, the farmer 


similar 
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was continually needing electricity 
extended to additional outbuildings 
(barn, garage, hog house, poultry 
house, etc.), and the farmer’s wife 
was discovering that she needed cer- 
tain switches and additional outlets 
or lights installed here and there 
about the home in order to make her 
work more convenient. New elec- 
trical equipment was being purchased, 
and many times this meant extensions 
to the wiring system. Used appli- 
ances often needed minor adjustments 
and repairs. 


Practical Needs 


The rural electrification course 
meets these needs by teaching the 
knowledge and skills necessary for 
proper wiring of houses and farm 
outbuildings for electricity. It in- 
cludes minor units on the proper 
care, use, and installation of small 
electrical appliances and motors which 
are commonly found in and around 
the farm home. 

The students must actually wire 
some building or project as a part 
of their training. During the past 
year one class wired a large poultry 
house (80 ft. by 20 ft.) and the other 
class wired the farm and machine 
shop building. Both buildings are 
college property. The wiring was 
complete, including entrance service, 
fuse and switch boxes, receptacles, 
lamps, duplex outlets, and outside 
pole light and three-way switches. 

Actual practice and experience is 
also required in a general farm shop 
course. The course consists of ten 
units: 1) sharpening and fitting hand 
tools, 2) farm carpentry, 3) painting, 
4) cutting glass and use of putty, 
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by offering course content of 


practical use to the student. 


By 


LESLIE J. VanETTEN 


Instructor in Agriculture, Western Illinois State College 


5) soldering, 6) forging and temper- 
ing, 7) pipe work and simple plumb- 
ing, 8) oxyacetylene welding, 9) 
electric-arc welding, and 10) farm 
concrete work. 

The necessary knowledge and 
skills are taught in each unit, then 
each student is required to do the 
actual job (e.g., sharpening his own 
tools or some dull tools supplied by 
the instructor in unit No. 1). In 
many cases parents gladly supply ac- 
tual work that can be done in the shop 
for the different units. If not enough 
experience is provided in this way, 
an ambitious instructor can always 
discover broken or worn equipment 
that is in need of 
repair. Usually 
there is plenty of 


this kind of work 
around every 
school or college. 


This is helping 
both the school and 
the class members. 

Special class 
meetings and field 
trips also can make 
courses more practical. In the farm 
shop course, following the unit on 
pipe-fitting and plumbing, a demon- 
stration of cutting, bending, solder- 
ing, and flaring copper tubing was 
given by a field representative of a 
copper manufacturing company. This 
was supplemented by a movie on the 
manufacture of copper tubing and its 
uses. 

An illustrated talk on farm uses 
of concrete was arranged with the 
educational director of an association 
of cement companies. 

Some instructors and students ob- 
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ject to “learning by doing” because 
it often results in soiled hands and 
clothing. It is also inconvenient to 
transfer the classroom to the farm or 
some other location. But courses 
which combine theory: and practical 
experience give excellent results in 
both high school and college. 





LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
(Continued from page 325) 
ten years for determining the average 
salary base in the 1% percent for- 
mula; and to allot from the distribu- 
tive fund $4,700,000 a year for the 
downstate retirement system. 

Several of the above bills are di- 
rectly related to adequate financing of 
the schools. Therefore, the question 
of the State school aid program arises 
in connection with teacher welfare 
bills. H.B. 187 and H.B. 188 would 
provide about $123,000,000 for the 
biennium for the State common 
school fund in order to equalize to 
$135 for each attendance pupil during 
the next two fiscal years. This would 
mean a great improvement over the 
present levels of $90 for the elemen- 
tary pupil and $100 for the high 
school pupil.” 

Under the $135 program local 
boards would be far better able to 
promote teacher welfare through 
more adequate salary schedules, sick 
leave programs, and other matters ot 
concern to educational staff employ- 
ees. H.B. 466 and S.B. 254 propose 
State grants for junior college pupils 
in connection with a program to clar- 
ify the position of the junior colleges 
as a part of the common school 
system. 

Adequate financing of the State 
higher educational institutions is of 
course directly related to teacher wel- 
fare, not only in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for teachers 
themselves but also in building a 
State-wide culture and appreciation 
of advantages and benefits that ac- 
crue to an educated people. Bills have 
not as yet been entered for appro- 
priations for these higher institu- 
tions, nor have bills been entered for 
State aid to assist with pupil trans- 
portation, school lunches, vocational 
education, and the programs for 
atypical children. 

—L. R. Grim, Research Director, 
Illinois Education Association. 





2Governor Adlai E. Stevenson in his budget 
message to the General Assembly on April 19 
recommended $112,000,000 for the common schools 
distributive fund. The method of distribution may 
be changed. See story in News Briefs section. 
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NORTHERN 
(Continued from page 331) 
well as special ceremonies for the 
Golden Anniversary Graduation. The 
entire college is participating in the 
pageant, which will interpret the his- 
tory of the college from its founding 
until the present. A professional pag- 
eant script writer has been engaged to 
coordinate the project, but the re- 
sources of the student body and staff, 





as well as of a history supplied by a 
special committee, will make the un- 
dertaking an integral project of the 
institution. 

This project is expected to provide 
an experience for both the college and 
the community that is aimed at pro- 
moting the appreciation of teacher 
education as well as the institution 
called Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College which is dedicated to its 
service. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 


and interesting 





aloud before entire class. 


expression and acting. 


than many weeks. 


On 


causes others to act. 
. Be definite as to responsibilities. 


™S 





8. Be patient and persistent. 


Success-Tips for Amateur Dramatics 
| 1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 

z. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 
by group choice after the play has been read 


3. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 
4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 
attention may be given at the practices to 


5. Use short period of intensive practice rather 


. Remember director does little acting; he 




















Suggestions for Actors 

1. When part is assigned and 

understood, memorize it. 

. Live your character. Observe persons like character. 

. During practice, listen to the director. 

. Practice with your properties or similar things. 

. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear. 

. Play downstage—near footlights. Wait for laughs. 

7. If someone steps in front of you, move. 

8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. 

\ g. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error. 
10. Gesture with hand away from the audience. 

11. Avoid turning so your back is toward audience. 
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The above information is from Purdue University 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. A-2? 


Exten- 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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as comfortable as that favorite easy chair | 
...the service is polished, courteous, | 
efficient. 
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by Willard B. Spalding, Ed.D. 


Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois 


° and John R. Montague, M.D. 


University of Oregon Medical School 












An educator and a physician give the answer to the long recognized 
need for an effective book on alcohol education at the high school level. 
e77@ Facts and statistics are handled with scientific regard for accuracy and 
completeness, but their meaning in human terms is the prime concern 
of the authors. A helpful treatment of tobacco and narcotics is included 
as an appendix. 
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Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips, | \ orld Book Company 
and Alaska cruises from your local agent or | 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
any Canadian Pacific office. E. M. Briggs and C. B. Mathers, State Representatives 
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A survey of present and future 
physical plant needs has recently been 
completed for the Belleville Elemen- 
tary Schools by Drs. Howard E. 
Bosley, Earl Hall, and Claude J. Dyk- 
house of Southern Illinois University. 

In addition to presenting detailed 
evaluations of existing buildings and 
grounds, the 38-page report utilizes a 
census of pre-school age children and 
an analysis of population trends as 
bases for the recommendation of a 
long-term school building and physical 
plant improvement program. 

The study was made at the request 
of the Belleville Board of Education 
and Superintendent L. W. VanLan- 
ingham. 

Elementary Buildings 


General suggestions made in the 
report, to apply when new elementary 
school buildings are constructed, are 
reprinted here: 

1. Insofar as passible, elementary school 
buildings should be single-story structures. 

2. New schools should have no base- 
ments, except possibly for furnace room 
and fuel storage. With modern heating 
installations, even these can be placed 
above ground. 

3. Ceilings of corridors and classrooms 
should be surfaced with acoustical board. 

4. Terrazzo floors of corridors and toilet 
rooms should have coved bases to provide 
for ease of cleaning. Stair treads should 
be covered for the same reason. 

5. Toilet rooms should be installed on 
each floor. Toilet fixtures should fasten to 
wails instead of to floor, thus providing 
more sanitary maintenance of floors. Toilet 
room floors should be constructed of ter- 
razzo or ceramic tile. 

6. Generous use of glazed tile or brick 
on corridor wainscotings, toilet, gymna- 
sium, and shower walls will aid in main- 
tenance and upkeep, and save custodial 
labor. 

7. All classrooms should be carefully 
planned for necessary built-in equipment, 
including lockers for children’s clothing, 
bookshelves, cupboards and filing space. 
Great care should be given to the selection 
of materials to be used in classroom con- 
struction ; e.g., floor coverings should prob- 
ably be linoleum or asphalt tile, ceilings 
surfaced with acoustical materials, chalk- 
boards should probably be light green 
composition or glass, brightness contrast 
should be held to a minimum by the uni- 
form use of light colors on floors, walls, 
trim, chalkboards, desks, chairs, and tables. 
The use of directional glass blocks with 
vision strips in place of regular windows 
should be considered as a means toward 
improved classroom lighting. The use of 
prismatic glass in the upper sash of class- 
room windows will aid in the distribution 
of natural light. 

8. Artificial lighting in classrooms should 
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Elementary School Building Needs Suggested 


be so designed as to produce an evenly 
and adequately lighted interior. Six ceiling 
fixtures are usually necessary. New-type 
fixtures, in which the incandescent light- 
source is shielded by concentric rings or 
louvers, provide even distribution of light 
at less cost, possibly, than either indirect 
or fluorescent fixtures. Though scientific 
recommendations vary, it is likely that a 
light intensity of 15 foot-candles is sufficient 
for most classrooms. Laboratories and 
shops should have more than this. 

9. Future kindergartens and primary 
classrooms should have outside exits to 
private terraces. 

10. Future buildings should have an 












especially designed community service 
room for meetings of adult and juvenile 
clubs, and the like. A community library 
might conceivably be housed in each new 
building. 

11. Hot lunch kitchens or small cafe- 
terias should be included in new buildings. 

12. Gymnasium - playroom - small audi- 
torium facilities should be included in all 
new construction. Such rooms should have 
an adequate stage and storage space for 
folding chairs, and should be carefully 
checked for safety features. 

13. Special activity rooms should be pro 
vided in all new elementary buildings. This 
means library rooms, lunch rooms, utility- 
construction rooms, shops, and labora- 
tories. They should be carefully designed 
for their specific uses 


cational Filmstrips 


AVAILABLE THROUGH DEALER PREVIEW LIBRARIES 


Vows local education dealer can 


From Human Biology Filmstrip Series 


now serve your visual education needs quickly 
and efficiently. Every S.V.E. filmstrip is a new 
addition or has been recently revised with up-to- 
date authoritative material. S.V.E. educational film- 
strips are made for teachers by teachers. They 
cover all subjects in the Arts, Sciences and Social 
Studies. Many have been correlated with text 
books of leading publishers. Consult your S.V.E. 
Visual Education Dealer today! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 











Through these §.V.E. Dealer Preview Libraries you have an opportunity 
to preview filmstrips, make your selections and place orders for imme- 
diate delivery or delivery in August or September to meet your desires. 








The Versatile New “Instructor” 300 
Tri-Purpose + 2"x2”" Slides + Filmstrips 


A new Tri-Purpose projector designed for quick and easy 
projection of 2” x 2” slides, single and double-frame film- 
strips. Features quick “‘push-in-style” or conventional thread- 
ing of filmstrips and smooth film advance with no danger of 
scratching or tearing film. Improved optical system—all 
elements coated. New Morocco Bronze Crackle finish with 
satin chrome trim. Protect your filmstrips . . . insist upon an 
S.V.E., the oldest and finest projector in the field. 





Be Ready for Fall Opening by Consulting Your S.V.E. Visual Education Dealer Today! 


WATLAND BROS. 


13039 So. Western Ave. ‘ 
Blue Island, Ill. 


PICTOSOUND MOVIE SERVICE 


4010 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
(Southern Illinois Counties) 
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Reading Rates 
30% to: 300% 


Without Comprehension Loss! 


An improved device for training pu- 
pils to read faster and more intelli- 
gently is now available for general 
training and remedial reading. The 
unit was developed from an instru- 
ment originally designed by Dr. Guy 
T. Buswell, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Chicago. 


THE NEW TDC 
Reading Rate 
Coutroller* 

IS EFFECTIVE FOR 


Increasing Reading Rates 
Improving Reading Habits 
Developing Flexibility of 

Reading Rates for Varying Purposes 


AND IS RECOMMENDED 
FOR 


Children and Adults of Every Level 
The Reading Rate Controller stimu- 
lates the reader to eliminate unde- 
sirable reading habits and concentrate 
on what he is reading. Case histories 
show improvements in speed ranging 
from 30% to 300%. 


A FEW USERS: 

Cornell University, University of Illinois, 
Cardinal Stritch College, Brookfield 
Township High School, California State 
Department of Education, Avery Coonley 
School, Culver Military Academy, the 
National War College, and the Naval 
War College. 

Write for 4 page descriptive bul- 
letin containing an interesting re- 
port of improvements achieved by 
234 subjects in a prominent read- 
ing clinic. 


* A VIVID PRODUCT (PATENT PENDING) 


Pee eee tee 


; THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 

j 4563 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 

: Please send me your 4 page bulle- 
1 tin giving complete details on the 
; Reading Rate Controller including its 
4 performance in clinic tests. 
' 

! 

'] 

! 

1 

' 
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Name........ 


Address 














THEY VISITED THE U. 





DeKalb County high school students toured 


historical spots, heard Gromyko say ‘No’. 


By V. A. WILLIAMS* 


bas: June six high schools in De- 
Kalb County cooperated in carrying 
out a pilot project extending the 
classroom across 2,295 miles of con- 
tinental United States and through 
the United Nations in action at Lake 
Success. The high schools partici- 
pating were Malta, DeKalb, Hinck- 
ley, Waterman, Shabbona, and Rollo. 

Twenty persons from the six 
schools made the trip. This included 
13 high school students, and seven 
faculty members from the participat- 
ing schools. 

The student representatives were 
selected by the respective schools 
from members of the junior class. 
Only juniors were selected so they 
could bring their experience back to 
their classrooms and communities this 
school year. The original plan was 
for each of the 11 high schools in 
the county to send a representative, 
but some schools did not participate 
and those taking part chose additional 
representatives. 

A school bus was made available 
for the trip by the DeKalb Board of 
Education and Superintendent S. B. 
Sullivan. The boards of education 
of the participating schools shared 
the costs of operation. One of the 
accompanying faculty members was a 
licensed school bus driver, and school 
bus driver permits were obtained by 
two other faculty members who had 
considerable driving experience. This 
enabled them to share the driving 
responsibilities. 

The itinerary was worked out by 
a committee, and all reservations for 
lodging were made in advance. After 
deciding where overnight stops were 
to be made, the committee contacted 
the superintendent of schools in each 
of the cities, asking for recommended 
lodging places for the tour members. 
The superintendents cooperated ex- 
cellently, and the group had fine ac- 
commodations, at reasonable rates, 
at every stop. 

The total cost for 10 nights’ lodging 
was $455, only $22.75 per person. 
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Bus operating costs came to $180.41, 
or $9.02 per person. Meals averaged 
about $40 per person for the trip. 

The forenoon of the day before the 
tour started was given over to a 
briefing session. Talks, movies and 
filmstrips oriented the group on the 
United Nations and interesting places 
along the itinerary. A small library 
of selected references pertinent to 
the itinerary and the United Nations 
was taken on the tour. Everyone 
was furnished with two copies of 
the itinerary and a list of suggested 
travel needs. One copy of the itiner- 
ary was to be left at home so that 
contact could be made at any time 
during the trip. 

The main objective was the visit 
to the United Nations, but the itin- 
erary was worked out to include 
visits to historic spots and the na- 
tional Capitol. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

The high point of the trip was at- 
tendance at the Security Council ses- 
sion when the final report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission was dis- 
cussed and brought to a vote. Though 
the vote was nine in favor to two 
against, one of those two was Mr. 
Gromyko’s “No” and that was the 
exercise of the mighty veto power. 
The tour group also attended a ses- 
sion of the Trusteeship Council, a 
general briefing session, and a talk 
on the work of the Human Rights 
Commission. 

An “extra” was introduced into 
the trip on the way to New York. 
Warned of the parking problem in 
New York, they parked the bus in the 
churchyard of a kindly padre at 
Keansburg, New Jersey, and took 
an excursion boat across the bay to 
the Battery. The bay was calm and 
the boat sailed past the Statue of 
Liberty, silhouetted against a setting 
sun. Such an experience is to feel, 
not describe. 





*Mr. Williams was superintendent of schools at 
Malta last year. He is now principal of the Winne- 
bago Public Schools, in the newly-organized Com- 
munity Unit District No, 321. 
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Other highlights included visits to 
famous places in New York City, a 
visit to Philadelphia while the Re- 
publican Convention was in-full swing 
—it was the day Dewey received the 
nomination—Valley Forge, the White 
House, Capitol, Library of Congress 
and other points in Washington, 
Mount Vernon, and Gettysburg. 

Though it was a rugged 11-day 
schedule, morale was extremely high 
and everyone cooperated to the fullest 
to make this pilot venture in world 
citizenship training a success. Student 
reaction is reflected by this excerpt 
from a letter home: “It’s strange how 
observations and study of this type 
just makes us want to learn. Oh, 
brother! If school were only this 
wonderful all the time.” 


Report Home 

Marcia Terwilliger, a student, wrote 
an account of each day for the De- 
Kalb Daily Chronicle and DiAnne 
Mathre, another student, wrote a 
daily script for the local radio station 
WLBK. These were air-mailed back 
at each stop. The newspaper pub- 
lished each account in full and the 
radio station broadcast daily on our 
activities while we were on the trip. 
So effective were these accounts that 
friends were almost as familiar with 
the trip as the students were when 
they returned. Marcia was permitted 
to sit in the press gallery when they 
attended the Security Council session. 

Movies and pictures taken on the 
trip were shown at a reunion in Au- 
gust. The DeKalb Public Library 
gave a special niche where a col- 
lection of source materials on the 
United Nations have been at the dis- 
posal of the group for study during 
the year. Members of the group have 
held panels and discussion sessions 
before student and adult groups in 
various communities throughout the 
year. 





TAXES 

(Continued from page 334) 
ica, of all nations, can’t afford. Money 
doesn’t inevitably buy the best in 
schooling, but the best schooling 
naturally costs money. High enough 
taxes for adequate school plants and 
competent teaching staffs can spell the 
difference between education and a 
futile waste of time. 

Nor does this mean that a marble- 
front building complete with swim- 
ming pool and cafeteria is essential 
to teach children reading and writing 
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and the fundamentals of democracy. 
A modest one-room rural school can 
turn out Grade A citizens if it has 
a capable teacher, but the tragedy 
is that one-room rural schools usually 
get only enough of the tax money to 
hire inferior teachers. 

What should education cost? I 
don't know, but I know we have paid 
too little and got only what we paid 
for. As a parent I would gladly pay 
twice as much in school taxes if that 
would assure my youngsters of the 
kind of education I think they deserve 
and know they aren't getting. If the 








Index Available 
The index to Volume XXXV of 


Ittinots Epucation (September, 
1946, through May, 1947) is avail- 
able to anyone requesting it. Copies 
have been sent to libraries’ on the 
mailing list. 

The index to Volume XXXVII 
(1948-49 ) is included in this issue 





army and navy can afford effective 
education, I can. 
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Vacation Travel Simplified 
Just phone your local C & El Ticket Agent! 


@ Wherever you plan to go, a C&EI Recommended Tour can help you 
to make the most of your journey. Our local ticket agents are equipped 
to give you complete and prompt service in making all arrangements 
.-- hotel, steamship, railroad, and international airline reservations 


..-. complete “package”’ tours. 


Especial attention is given to school and educational groups. So use 
this convenient, reliable service, to save time and to have the assurance 
of your best and most enjoyable travel dollar’s worth. Phone your local 
C&EI Ticket Agent today; or mail the coupon provided below. No 


obligation; no charge. 


rc 
CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
I 


Tour Bureau, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 1E-5 


I plan to leave about 


Name 
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AT 


BELOIT COLLEG 


in Southern Wisconsin 


JUNE 20 T0 AUGUST 13 


e Regular College 
Work 


Areas: Science and 
Mathematics, Social 
Science, English, 
Education, Language, 
Theater Workshop 


e No Admission 
Requirements 


(If you have high school 
degree or are over 21) 


e Famed Guest Artist 
in Theater Workshop 


Wisconsin's cool lake area is 
nearby. Full recreation facilities 
available. Special events such as 
lectures, concerts, summer theater 


plays, etc. Regular college dormi- | 


tories available 


Tuition: 


$14.50 Per Credit Hour 


Write for Catalog 


Director of Summer Session 
Beloit College 
BELOIT. WIS. 
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Union No. 49 school pupils enjoy film. 






| eeing ts Believing 


Randolph County has instituted a film circuit which brings 


to rural schools the advantages of audio-visual aids. 


| 

| (' 

| Uan a functioning film circuit be 

developed which will bring to rural 
schools the beginnings of an audio- 
visual program ? 

This question was in our minds 
last fall when the office of the county 
superintendent of schools at Chester, 
in cooperation with the Audio-Visual 
Aids Service of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, planned and put into opera- 
tion such a program in Kandolph 
County. The circuit has expanded 
rapidly since its inception in Novem- 
ber, when 33 schools and 945 chil- 
dren were reached by the film service. 
By March, the films were used in 44 

with attendances totaling 


schools 
1,810. 

In planning the year’s program, 
every effort was made to correlate 
the films with units the children 
would be-studying each month. These 
monthly programs usually consisted 
of one film each for primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grade levels. 
Study guides were provided for all 
films and were used in the pre-show- 
ing and follow-up discussions. Each 


guide included questions on the film, 
vocabulary items, geographical loca- 
tions in some cases, and a number 
of suggested activities on which the 
children could work in conjunction 
with the film study. 

Since 


audio-visual materials, the 
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same as other more commonly used 
educational tools, require good teach- 
ing if they are to be fully utilized, 
definite suggestions were made on 
methods of film presentation. More 
than half the teachers in the program 
were enrolled in an audio-visual 
methods course, and others were in- 
vited in to participate in the film 
previews and to hear a discussion of 
the proposed film program. 

In order to evaluate the program 
on the basis of results, participating 
teachers were asked in March to in- 
dicate their reactions to the program. 
Unsigned comments on the 17 ques- 
tions asked were almost 100 percent 
favorable. Several of the questions 
and typical responses are given be- 
low. 

1. What have been the outcomes of 
the program? 

“Helps a 
really are, where reading doesn't.” 

“Benefits greatly the pupils who are 
poor readers and low intelli- 
gence generally.” 

“An immediate reward for research in 
seemingly uninteresting fields.” 

2. Do you find the children seeming to 
retain longer what they learn from. the 
films than what they learn from other 
methods of teaching? 

“Yes, for they still talk 
months after they see them.” 

“Yes, the films often succeed where the 
textbook and I fail.” 

3. Have the films made the lives of the 


child Usee situations as they 


those of 


about them 
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people depicted more real to the pupils? 

“Yes, because we saw them in their 
home life.” 

“Customs, manners, and habits of 
people shown have become more realistic 
by film study.” 

4. Have you been using the sugges- 
tions we made for the use of films: pre- 
discussion with the study guides, show- 
ing of the films, follow-up discussion, 
and correlation with other subjects 
when desirable? 

“Yes, and this has helped in our teach- 
ing to a great extent.” 

“Yes, we have always used the material 
provided for us and the films have been 
easily correlated with other subjects.” 

















TRAVEL ...Study...Play in any of the 
7 Oregon Summer Sessions. A distinguished 
staff of visiting and resident instructors... 
a wealth of adventure... plus the study of 
your choice in “air conditioned” Oregon. 
Undergraduate work can be completed in 
any session — Graduate work completed at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State 
College or the Portland Sessions which com- 
bines courses from all Oregon institutions. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 20 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 20 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portiand, Opens June 20 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 20 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 15 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 15 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashiand, Opens June 15 


For further information or catalog write 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Sn’ OREGON STATE SYSTEM 

~ S 

= et: OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

peer SI Room 207 N, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
a ty PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








5. Do you think the children gain in 
vocabulary through the use of films? 

“Children remember words longer and 
use them more frequently when they have 
been presented to them in a realistic way.” 

“Yes, for the new words they hear they 
use, the new words they see they forget.” 

6. Do you find children more readily 
take part in class discussions when films 
are used? 

“All children take a greater part in the 
discussion, especially the slower ones.” 

“This program has really started many 
rural children to talk.” 

“Poor readers and slower pupils have 
enough visual and mental acuity to in- 


SWANK’S 
10th ANNUAL 

16 mm SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 
CATALOG 


Bigger and Better 
AND IT’S YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16 mm titles listed— | 
. educational | 


in every classification . . 
. . « travel . world events . . 

features . . . religious . . . plus the 
latest projecters and movie equipment 


Write for your copy now — from | 


Swank — the Midwest's largest 
library of 16 mm sound films. 


ie aad ee Ce Minea 
Gwawk WaTION PICTURES In = 


Us csnatece nce, 


614 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis 5, Mo 





Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education | — seniiinialiantinmdiee 
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terpret the film material sooner than that 
which is written only.” 

These statements and many others 
like them serve to further substantiate 
what educators have known for many 
years—that properly used, the audio- 
visual aids are among the most dy- 
namic and realistic teaching tools we 
have at our command. 


LL. E. BerGrecp, Assistant County 
Superintendent of Schools, Randolph 
County, and DoNnALp A. INGLI, Su- 
pervisor, Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
Southern Illinois University. 
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48 COLORS! 


Crayola—the first quality 
crayon ever to be offered at 
a popular price—now comes 
in a new giant box contain- 
ing 24 standard and 24 ad- 
ditional “artist” colors— 
making Crayola more ver- 


satile, more effective, and 





more desirable than ever! 


New Money-Saving 24-Color Box 
Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 
hinge-top box—at a small 
increase in cost—you ean 
now get the same colors in 
a new box with tuck-in top 


that saves you money. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Governor Budgets $112,000,000 for Schools 


Governor Adlai E. Stevenson in his 
budget message to the [Illinois General 
Assembly April 19 recommended $112,- 
000,000 for State aid to the - common 
schools during the next two years. 

This is $11,000,000 less than the amount 
asked by the I.E.A. and other state-wide 
organizations, but is 70 percent more than 
the appropriation for the last biennium, 
and the largest biennial increase in the 
history of the State. 

The Governor indicated that he would 
make specific recommendations later about 
how the money should be divided. Urging 
more school reorganization, he declared 
that the State’s funds “should not be spent 
to perpetuate an obsolete and _ inefficient 
system.” . 

The total distributive fund recommended 
for education was $136,094,346, or $54,- 
000,000 more than for the last biennium. 
This includes $9,000,000 for excess costs to 
handicapped children, $7,500,000 for trans- 
portation, $4,000,000 for school lunches, and 
$3,219,346 for vocational education. 





History Comes to Life 
At Harper High—in Form 
Of General Eisenhower 


History was made before the pop-eyed 
glances of 39 students at Harper High 
School in Chicago, March 1. And it 
happened right in their American history 
class. 

An act of unusual generosity by the 
teacher of the students, Miss Alice Brazda, 
was rewarded by a sudden visit from 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, president 
of Columbia University, who is now serv- 
ing temporarily as head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army. 

Miss Brazda, who also teaches com- 
mercial subjects, had endorsed her semi- 
monthly pay check for $130.90 to Colum- 
bia University (where she received her 
master’s degree in 1941) with the in- 
structions that it could be applied “to- 
ward your student center or whatever 
other project you may first wish to carry 
out.” 

General Eisenhower wrote his thanks, 
but kept silent about another intention. 
On February 28 he had a speaking en- 
gagement in Chicago. The next day, 
without telling anyone, he went to Harper 
High School. 

Miss Brazda’s students were in history 
class at the time. The General spoke 
to them about their historical heritage of 
freedom—and then autographed the note- 
hooks of the students before he left. 


Classroom Teachers Meet 

Miss Myrtie Whitten, Hillsboro, and 
Miss Mildred Morgan, Ottawa, were 
elected as new directors of the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois at their 
first spring conference in East St. Louis 
March 26 on “A United Profession.” 
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For higher education, the Governor pro- 
posed an expenditure of $88,000,000, in- 
cluding $67,271,742 for the University of 
Illinois and $20,755,547 for the five State 
colleges. The latter figure he divided as 
follows: 

Illinois State. Normal University, $4,778,- 
510; Southern Illinois University, $6,718,- 
165; Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, $3,100,673; Eastern Illinois State 
College, $3,142,122; Western Illinois State 
College, $2,994,344; and the Teachers 
College Board, $21,733. 

For construction purposes he recom- 
mended $21,000,000 to the University of 
Illinois and $13,000,000 to the five State 
colleges. 


Dr. A. H. Larsen Succeeds 
DeYoung as I.S.N.U. Dean 


Dr. A. H. Larsen 
will become dean of 
Illinois State Normal 
University and _ the 
university graduate 
school begining Sep- 
tember 1. He suc- 
ceeds Dean Chris A. 
DeYoung, who has 
been a member of the 
I.S.N.U. faculty since 

Dr. Larsen 1934 and dean of the 
university since 1943. A professor of edu- 
cation, Dean DeYoung requested the 
change so that he could devote more time 
to writing, lecturing, and serving as an 
educational consultant. 

Dean DeYoung is the author of nu- 
merous publications, including three books, 
and at the request of the War Department 
has served as an educational consultant 
in Germany as well as to the Illinois 
Post-War Planning Commission, the 
American Council on Education, and 
other groups: 

Dr. Larsen came to the university in 
1935. He formerly taught mathematics 
and served as assistant principal of the 
University High School. He became a 
member of the education department in 
1941, head of the department of educa- 
tion and psychology three years later, and 
assistant dean of the university in 1944. 


Southern Looks Forward 
To Diamond Jubilee 


“The First Day of School” will be re- 
enacted and the cornerstone for a new 
training school laid at Southern Illinois 
University July 2 as the first of two units 
of the institution’s 75th anniversary cele 
bration. 

The second unit will be the Diamond 
Jubilee Homecoming October 20 to 22. 


For ‘Sightsaving’ Teachers 

Illinois State Normal University is 
offering summer work for preparation of 
teachers of the partially seeing, to be 
held June 20 to August 12. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. 
Rose E. Parker at 1.S.N.U. 


May, 1949 e 


—Springfield Journal-Register photo 

MISS MABEL STUDEBAKER, left, 
N.E.A. president, visits with Miss Mar- 
garet Hausen, president of the Spring- 
field Classroom Teachers Association at 
a special dinner following the Spring- 
field meeting of the South Central 
Division of the I.E.A. on April 1. 

Miss Studebaker spoke on education 
and world peace during the morning 
session of the Division meeting, and in 
the afternoon was honored by a recep- 
tion in the Hall of Flags at the Centen- 
nial Building. 

Dr. James Millar of the Good Citizen- 
ship Foundation, Portland, Oregon, ad- 
dressed the afternoon session on his 
three interpretations of liberty. 


State Conservation School 
Recommended by Principal 


“When your time comes to go to 
summer school you can forget your note- 
book, your pen or pencil, or even your 
glasses, but don’t forget the fishing rod, 
the bathing suit, tennis racket, sporting 
clothes, and your sunniest personality. 
You will return to school in the fall a 
better teacher, with a brighter outlook 
on life.” 

That’s Mr. P. F. Pool, principal of 
Albion Community High School, talking 
about the Illinois Conservation Training 
School held each summer at Lake Villa, 
50 miles northwest of Chicago. He at- 
tended last summer. 

Each year one high school student and 
one teacher from every county in the 
State has the privilege of attending the 
school, which is superintended by the 
Illinois Department of Conservation in 
cooperation with the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

This summer, sessions for high school 
students will be held from June 19 
through July 2, and July 10 through July 
23. The program for high school teachers 
will be from July 31 through August 10. 

The students are chosen by the county 
superintendents of schools on the basis 
of scholarship and the writing of an 
essay on conservation. Biology and 
science teachers may also apply through 
their county superintendents. The teach- 
ers and students chosen will be the guests 
of the Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion, with all expenses paid except trans- 
portation. After completing the course 
they are expected to conduct classes in 
their schools and organize junior conser- 
vation clubs in their counties. 

The training school is held in a 25-room 
building overlooking two lakes. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Secondary Curriculum Study 
‘Follow-Up’ Inventories 
Devised by HH. C. Hand 


The Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, having conducted four 
basic studies in a number of high schools 
of the State, has now devised a “Follow- 
Up Study” in which schools considering 
curriculum revision may participate. 

A prospectus of the study, prepared by 
K. B. Henderson, associate professor of 
education at the University of Illinois, 
will be sent soon to all public school ad- 
ministrators in the State. The I.S.S.C.P. 
will supply the necessary questionnaires, 
process them, and summarize the findings 
for schools which indicate their desire to 
participate in the study. (A form to be 
filled out is attached to the prospectus.) 
The only expense for the schools will be 
postage for local mailing and shipping 
charges. 

Purposes of the Follow-Up Study are to 
help teachers, pupils, and parents clarify 
the function of the secondary school, and 
to appraise the extent to which the school 
is or is not now meeting the real-life 
needs of high school youth. 

Six instruments (one formulation of 
real-life problems and five inventories) 
have been designed by Professor Harold 
C. Hand of the University of Illinois for 
use in the study. The inventories include 
“What do you think?” for anonymous 
use by teachers, pupils, parents, and 
“non-parent” patrons of the school, as 
the basis for group discussions of the pur- 
poses of the secondary school; “How 
much real-life help did they get?”, for 
teachers’ anonymous estimates of the ex- 
tent to which the school is meeting the 
real-life problems of youth; and three in- 
ventories for use with graduates of the 
school, “What has become of the mem- 
bers of your high school class and what 
are they doing ?”, “How well equipped are 
you for effective living?”, and “How 
much were you helped by your high 
school?” These afford factual evidence of 
the necessity of functionalizing the high 
school curriculum, and appraise the ade- 
quacy of the present program of the 
school. 

The four basic studies conducted by the 
1.8.8.C.P., which have been described as 
“take-off points” for a study of the ade- 
quacy of the school’s curriculum, were 
on “holding power” (conducted in 76 
high schools); hidden tuition costs (86 
schools), participation in extra-class ac- 
tivities (13 schools), and guidance (96 
schools). 

Some of the schools which participated 
in these studies have already submitted 
their findings and obtained summaries, 
and are considering their curricula in the 
light of these findings. Bulletins will 
soon be available from Mr. C. W. San- 
ford, director of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, explaining 
how other school faculties may conduct 
any of these studies. 
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Western Plans Tour 
To Washington, D. C. 

The Audio-Visual Department of West- 
ern -Illinois State College is, planning a 
tour to Washington, D. C., during the 
spring quarter. The tour includes visiting 
the Indianapolis speedway; the homes of 
Riley, Wallace, and Dunbar; Charleston, 
West Virginia; Natural Bridge; Rich- 
mond; historic Jamestown and Willams- 
burg; Washington, D. C.; Annapolis; 
Baltimore; Gettysburg; and the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. 














OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college gr September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. : 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 928E, Evanston, III. 




















The Inferamerican Summer School 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
July 4-August 12, 6th Session 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; three hours daily. Formalized 
Classes. Activities. M.A. Degree. All 
Mexican Faculty. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. I. Ap- 
proved. Lodging private homes. Bulletin. 


Donald M. Custer, Box 413 
Salida 13, Colorado 














PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary ¢ Kindergarten ¢ Nursery School 
Summer Courses For Teachers 
10 Weeks — 6 Weeks — 4 Weeks — 2 Weeks 


Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Bivd. Chicago 5, Ill. 





Newsletter and Workshop 
Planned by State A.C.E. 

A summer workshop for officers of 
local branches of the Illinois State As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, and a 
news bulletin for distribution among 
members of all branches were two new 
plans discussed at the spring board meet- 
ing of the state association March 19 in 
the Decatur Club at Decatur. 











| 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


At Berkeley: Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 20 to July 30; 


August 1 to September 10. (Tuition 
Fee $48.00 for each session.) 
At Los Angeles: One Session of 


Eight Weeks—June 20 to August 13. 
(Tuition Fee $64.00.) 

At Santa Barbara: One Session of 
Eight Weeks—June 20 to August 13. 
(Tuition Fee $64.00.) 

Wide variety of courses—Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Outstanding professors 
from other universities supplement the 
regular faculty. 

California calls you— mountains, sea- 
side, Redwoods, and many other scenic 
points of interest near-by. 

For Bulletins, address: University of 
California Summer Sessions Office, 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles 24; or Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Santa Barbara, California. 


THE 








INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weov- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. CAT. BOX 36 

TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1949 


MICHIGAN AVE. AT ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











inter-group relations, 
citizenship. 


UNLVERSITY 
a 


of presentation. 
many advantages. 


CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

1949 Summer Session, June 17 to August 13 
A complete graduate program in Education, featuring two special workshops: 
WORKSHOP IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
in school administration for administrators in service. 
as well as to present recent developments in school administration. 
the full eight weeks or for either the first four weeks or the second four weeks. 

specialist on school buildings during the first four weeks. 
WORKSHOP IN SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. 
cultural Education and Home Economics Education. 
for curriculum development projects in the specialized fields of common 
English, mathematics, science, social studies, and physical education. ad 0 
include co-curricular activities, conservation, consumer education, family living, guidance, health, 
labor-management relations, i 


For detailed information write to Office of the Dean, College of Education 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 








FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 4 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 
service desiring promotional credit, new 
While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
(Bulletin upon request.) 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, III. 


Designed as a practicum 
Aimed to give direct help on local problems 
Registrations accepted for 
Staff includes a 


Special sections in Agri- 
The general workshop will provide opportunity 
learnings, business, 
Broader areas of emphasis 





public opini and propaganda, and world 





deas in education, and approved methods 











May, 1949 
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THE NEW F.T.A. CLUB ai Stockton Community High School was named for 
Jane Addams, whose home was at nearby Cedarville. Left to right on the front row 
are Jean Marie Trost, secretary-treasurer; Mrs, Lillian Farnsworth, sponsor; Roger 
Vanderheyden, president; and Clara Wurster, vice-president. 


Ruth Blankmeyer Heads 
Western Arts Association 


Kuth M. Blankmeyer, elementary art 
consultant at Oak Park, was elected 
1949-50 president of the Western Arts 
Association at its 55th annual convention 
in Dallas, Texas, March 22 to 206. 

Dr. F. Louis Hoover, art department 
director at Illinois State Normai Univer- 
sity, as past president will continue to 
serve on the council. Mrs. Carolyn How- 
lett, head of the department of art educa- 
tion of the Chicago Art Institute, was 
elected a delegate to the National Art 
Education Association, which is a division 
of N.E.A, and Mr. John Stenvall, art 
teacher at New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, will be a member of 
the council. 

The 1950 Western Arts Convention will 
be held in Chicago. 

Art educators representing the four 
regions of the National Art Education 
Association met in Chicago recently to 
make future plans with council members 
of the Illinois Art Education Association, 
the Chicago Art Educators Club, and the 
Around Chicago Art Educators. 

Closer working affiliation of national 
and regional groups, and encouragement 
of cooperation among state organizations 
were advocated, and alternate conven- 
tions for national and regional groups 
were planned, The national meeting for 
1951 will be held in New York City. 

Buckminster Fuller, instructor at the 
School of Design in Chicago and a de- 
signer of modern housing, spoke before 
the March meeting of the Around Chi- 
cago Art Educators. Mr. Frank Tresise, 
art instructor at Evanston Township High 
School, is president of the group. 


Calling All Teachers 

Miss Elelen Rand Miller of 
Township High School would like to hear 
from other teachers about 
problems in their reading programs, for 
a collection of experiences. She is also 


evanston 


successes or 


interested in different methods of using 


iet’s Read. 
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7,000-Mile Geography 
Field Trip Planned 


For the twentieth summer, IIlinois State 
Normal University will offer an extended 
geography field course. This begins with 
the registration of students on campus 
June 20 and closes with the end of the 
summer program August 12. The stu- 
dents enrolled in the course will spend 
44 days in the field, covering some 7,000 
miles through Eastern United States and 
Canada. About half of this time will be 
devoted to study in Canada. 

The course carries credit in history as 
well as geography, and is open to teachers 
and prospective teachers. Applications are 
accepted in the order in which they are 
received. Only 27 full-time students and 
four who spend part of their time on 
campus duties can be accommodated. |n- 
formation concerning the course is avail- 
able from the I.S.N.U. geography de- 
partment. Professor A, W. Watterson is 
the course director. 


Mexican Student at S.1.U. 
Wins Rotary Scholarship 


. 

The second _ stu- 
dent from Latin 
America to receive 
the Rotary Interna- 
tional Scholarship of 
the 149th district is 
now enrolled at 
Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 





He is Rafael E. 
Ricardez, 3l, of 
Oaxaca, Mexico. A 
graduate of the Normal School at Oaxaca, 
teaching in an elementary 


' 


Sr. Ricardez 





LA 


he has been 
school for children of army personnel. 
At Southern, Ricardez is studying ab 
normal psychology, with some time de- 
voted to English and music. He expects to 
return to Mexico at the end of the summer 
session to continue in the teaching field. 
Jose Luis Reyes of Mexico City, holder 
of the first Rotary Scholarship, is now 
a member of Southern’s faculty and is 
teaching classes in conversational Spanish. 


May, 


Future Teachers Publish 
Newsletter, Plan Convention 


Members of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica clubs and chapters in Illinois high 
schools and colleges, along with their 
sponsors, are invited to attend the second 
annual convention of the Illinois Future 
Teachers of America Association, which 
will be held at Hotel Pere Marquette in 
Peoria Saturday, October 15. 

The F.T.A. clubs at Manual Training 
and Woodruff high schools in Peoria will 
be hosts for the convention, which was 
planned at a meeting of state F.T.A 
officers and I.E.A. staff members in 
Springfield, March 12. 

The first edition of an F.T.A. News- 
letter has been distributed to clubs and 
chapters by Lois Sandelben of Lincoln 


High School, who is secretary of the 
state association. Tom _ Stockdale of 
Manual Training High School, Peoria, 


vice-president, will edit the newsletter in 
the future. News of club and chapter 
activity should be sent to him at 731 
Greenlawn, Peoria 6. 

F.T.A. groups are also invited to send 
Tom original designs for the nameplate 
of the newsletter. Judges will select a 
winner. 

High school 
plan to enter the teaching profession may 
obtain instructions for forming F.T.A. 
clubs and apply for an F.T.A. charter 
from the National Education Association 
in Washington, D. C. The groups may 
join the Illinois F.T.A. Association by 
sending $1 in dues to Ray Sheffield, treas- 
urer, at 208 West Locust Street, Normal 

News of new F.T.A. clubs and chapters 
and of special projects and activities 
should be sent to Barbara Brunoehler, 
state historian, at 218 North Whitesboro, 
Galesburg. She will compile the informa- 
tion and submit it for publication in 
[ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 

Marilyn Loock of 818 West Wilcox 
Street, Peoria, is president of the state 


and college youths who 


association. 

Recently organized F.T.A. clubs include 
the Jane Addams Club at Stockton Com- 
munity High School (see photo), and the 
Albert C. Murphy Club of East St. Louis 
High School, sponsored by Miss Ruth 
Merz. 

Summer Educational Conference 
Sponsored by 11 Groups 

The Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and nine educa- 
tional organizations are cooperating with 
the University of Illinois to offer the First 
Annual Illinois Summer Educational Con- 
ference. To be held on the Urbana 
campus June 28, 29, 30, and July 1, the 
conference will be one phase of the 1949 
summer session of the University. 

The conference theme is How Schwols 
and Communities Work Together: 1) in 
improving educational programs, 2) in 
determining the nature of future educa- 
tional programs, and 3) in financing the 
programs and providing buildings, sup 
plies, and equipment. 
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Affiliated sections of the L.E.A., which 
increased to four with the acceptance of 
the Hlinois Secondary School Principals 
\ssociation by the Delegate Assembly last 
December, have made ambitious plans for 
the coming year. 

The other three Athili 
ated Teachers Associations of the 
Ilinois Klementary School Principals’ As 
sociation, and the Illinois 
School Administrators 


the 
[lineis, 


sections are 


Association of 


President of the 
Secondary School 
Principals this year 






is Mr. Gerald W. 
= » Smith, principal of 
Moline Senior High 


School and Commun- 
ity College. A gradu- 


ate of Knox College, 

with an M.A. degree 

from the State Uni- 

Smith a of Towa, Mr 
LS.S.P.A. Smith was formerly 
principal at Media 

and Alex, ‘Illinois. He served four years 
in the Army Air Force, being discharged 


as a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Smith various 
Western 
1928 and 
one-half 


the 
between 


offices in 
the I.E.A 


served 


held 
Division of 
1942. He 


as chairman of 


seven and 
years the 
lative committee of that Division, and was 
chairman of the executive committee when 
he entered the member 
of the council on school legislation formed 
by Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the current 
legislative session, has served on several 
committees of the 1.$.S.P.A., and on the 
board of directors of the High 
School Association 


legis- 


service. He is a 


for 


Illinois 








Miss Thelma Elson, 
ixth grade teacher at 
Von Steuben School 
in Peoria, is president 
of the Affiliated 
Teachers Associa 
She is an ex 
officio member of the 
the Peoria 
Associa 


tions 


board of 
Education 
tion, second vice-pres- 
ident of the LE.A., 





lvi il mem Elson 
advisory counc “m- 

1dvi ory ce ames e A.T.A. 

ber of the N.E.A. De- 

partment of Classroom Teachers, North 


Central Region, and a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, World Organization of the 
the American 
Women. She 
has also been large number 
f committees for educational work 
The A.T.A. plans to work for 
local associations, encourage Future 
ers of America groups, and bring one or 
more foreign teachers to visit schools in 
Illinois. 


Profession, and 
University 


Teaching 
Association of 
active on a 


more 
Teach 


Miss Grace Fitch, 
principal of the 
Franklin Elementary 
School at  Jackson- 
ville, is the new pres- 
ident of the Illinois 
Elementary School 
Principals’ Associa- 
tion. Miss Fitch 
for many years been 
active in the ILE.A 
N.E.A., and Associa- 
tion for Supervision 
and Curriculum De- 
At present she is on the Na- 
Safety Education of 


has 


Fitch 
1.E.S.P.A. 


velopment. 
tional Commission on 


Presidents of 1.E.A. Affiliated Sections Plan Year's Activities 


the N.E.A In the Elementary School 
Principals’ group she servéd as district 
chairman and state board member, before 
becoming president. 

The association plans to work for 
further professionalization of the ele 


mentary school principalship, to increase 


its membership, to continue an elementary 


schoo] athletic study, and possibly to hold 
summer workshops throughout the State 
and to put out a yearbook. The I.E.S.P.A 


platform also commits the organization to 


try to obtain more equitable distribution 
of the State’s tax resources, to the end 
that every child in the State may receive 


a good common school education, to work 
for federal aid to public education without 
federal control, and to give active assist 
ance to the programs of the I.E.A 
Mr. Millard Bell, 
president of the Ilh- 
Association of 
School Administra 
tors, is superintend- 
ent at Wil 
mette. A native of 
Nebraska, Mr. Bell 
received his A.B. de- 
from the Peru 
Teachers Col- 
Peru, Ne- 
his master’s 
from the Uni 
Nebraska, and 


from 


nos 


»f schools 


gree 
State 
lege at 
braska, 
degree 
versity of 
Education 
Columbia 





Bell 
A.S.A. 


Doctor ol 
College, 


his 
degree Teachers 
University. 

He was formerly city superintendent of 
at Ladue, Missouri, 


schools and is now in 


his fifth year as superintendent at Wil- 
mette. He has taught for seven or eight 
summers at colleges and universities, and 


served on several survey staffs 








WANTED: 
PROFESSIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


A leading, nationally known educa- 
tional publisher of Testing materials, 
Guidance Books, Periodicals and Serv- 
.ices and related materials seeks an 
exclusive representative in Southern 
Illinois to travel among educational 
institutions of all kinds. 


Position is a permanent and profitable 
connection with a pleasant and worth- 
while organization doing an essential 
job for educational and youth-serving 
organizations. Our preference is for 
aman (or woman) with an educational 
background who has had previous out- 


side selling experience with educa- 
tional institutions. Car essential. Sal- 
ary plus bonus, 

Address: 


William J. Cummings, Vice President 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicage 4, Illinois 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITY: Join the | 


many teachers who sell Porter’s Products each 
summer. Pleasant Work; Substantial Earnings 
selling Porter's Guaranteed Remedies, estab- 
lished 1871. Only four articles: Liniment, Laxa- 
Salve and Aspirin. Write: 
THE GEO. H. RUNDLE CO. 


tive, 


Piqua, Ohio 








May, 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of © 
dictionary -maki ng. ' 
experience. ‘ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 










DICTIONARY 
Steond Edition / ©lassroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in poy 

reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 

of education.” 
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Write for Booklet E. 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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1949 





Come West in'49 for the Gold Rush Centennial 
Celebrations; send for TANNER GRAY LINE 
folder with descriptions and rates for tours of 
special interest to educators. 


' 
t 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
TANNER GRAY LINE Dept. T2 ; 
320 South Beaudry Ave., ios Angeles 13, Calif. , 
t 
' 
J 
' 
‘ 
4 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


T ACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! ~ Easy!- ~ Private! 


If you need money—any amount from 
out Zand mail this ad P my! com 
BORROW BY 











$50 to $300— 
= details of contidential 
MAIL pion. 0 co <p-anem. no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. ethe loan in the privacy of yourown home 
BY MAIL on your sig signature only. Lh in convenient 
monthly i op princinn’ 
durin summer vacationif your salary stops Fall details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. T-134K 
16 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines &, lowa 





NAME. 





ADDRESS 





WL 1 URSEERSAAES « 


CIty ---- STATE ——.——. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


—Peoria Star Photo 

THE PERSONALITY OF MUSIC is 
learned by Bruce Williams, 5, of Peoria, 
as he “‘nosedives” onto the keys in a 
Bradley University class for pre-school 
children taught by Miss Mary E. Rauh. 





Curriculum Workshop Listed 

A regional workshop will be held at 
Carbondale Community High School June 
14 and 15 to consider major curriculum 
problems in southern Illinois high schools. 
Teachers and principals in high schools in 
31 southern counties will be invited to 
attend. 


NEW DODGE SCHOOL BUSSES 
Price, $2995.00 


New 40 Passenger Wayne Bodies Mounted 
= New 1947 DODGE 200’ Wheelbase 
assis. . 


Guaranteed to Pass Iilinois State Require- 
ments. 


School Boards, Let Us Present Our Bid 
For Your New Busses Before You Buy. 


R. J. CHAMBERLAIN MOTOR COMPANY 


Kankakee, Illinois 








UP-TO-DATE REVIEWS 


8¥/2"'x 11”, Printed but left unbound to fit 
3-hole notebook 

Words 

2A Microscope, Theory & Use 5,000 $0.50 

2C Anatomy of Honey Bee 9,000 38 1.00 

4A The New Photosynthesis..9,000 10 1.00 


JOHN E. COE, 2024 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 





Illus. Price 











CNGLISH “HISTORY-READING, 
Partlow WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW Your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS*NATURE STUDY-HEALTH 


ARITHMETIC. 








SENTINEL TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc 
travel to the HOLY LAND 


139 N. CLARK ST. ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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N.E.A. Honor Roll 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 
Alton Community Consolidated 


Carbondale, Attucks Community High 
School aintaniaeicaee 1948 

Carbondale Community High School..1948 

Charleston (Com. Unit) 

Creve Coeur 

Divernon Community Consolidated 
School 

Dundee (Com. Unit) ........................ 

East Carondelet (P.O. Dupo) 

Harrisburg 

Lyndon (El.) 

Lyndon Community High School 

Malta (El.) 

Malta Township High School................ 1948 

Marengo, 

Salem 

Sterling 

South Jacksonville (Cons.) (P.O. 
Jacksonville) 

Vandalia Community High School 
SCHOOLS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 
Champaign Jr. High School 
Champaign Sr. High School 
Coal City, South Side School 


Cooperative-Study Meeting 


At a cooperative-study work meeting, 
March 29, elementary teachers of La- 
Grange, LaGrange Park, and Congress 
Park school district 102 discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of their 
social studies programs and suggested 
changes for improving instructional prac- 
tices. 

Their cooperative study with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, now in its third year, 
proposes a new approach to social studies 
which will shift the emphasis from iso- 
lated subject matter to broad understand- 
ings of the concepts involved in solving 
the everyday problems of living. This 
approach is being experimented with in 
the actual classroom and results are dis- 
cussed at the meetings. Attention is also 
being given to all other curriculum areas. 





Decatur, Roosevelt Jr. High School....1923 
East Moline, McKinley School 

East St. Louis, Clark Jr. High School..1948 
East St. Louis, Carver School........... ...1947 
East St. Louis, Garfield School 

East St. Louis, Monroe School . 
Freeport High School 

Pana, Lowell School 

Paris, Vance Scot nn. accsnee sss 19-44 
Woodstock, Clay Street School ..1934 





YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’ s Advertisers 


40c. Coal Black Magic—A four-page 
reprint in color showing both by illustra- 
tion and through text some of the amaz- 
ing by-products of bituminous coal—from 
raincoats to records. The author, a 
leading scientist, takes stock of the growth 
of a few of the 200,000 by-products of 
bituminous coal. (Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute) 

4lc. Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders by the 
Continental Trailways. 

42c Teachers’ Tours folder, containing 
rates and detailed information on sight- 
seeing trips of special interest to educa- 
tors, covering Southern California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada. (Tanner Gray Line) 

43c. Profits Mean Progress for Every- 
one is an illustrated booklet setting 
forth the 1948 business results of a large 
corporation. A simple explanation of the 
way in which profits benefit everyone and 
are used for the best interest of em- 
ployees, customers, and stockholders. Not 
an accounting presentation, but a straight- 
forward story of free enterprise in action. 
(International Harvester Company) 

37c. Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded, 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from natural 
color photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other festivals 
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and pageants in all parts of the country. 
One to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

48c. Teacher Credit Tours, an in- 
formative folder on tours for credit to- 
ward securing or renewing teaching cer- 
tificates. (Greyhound Lines) 

50c. Miracle of America tells the 
story of one family’s discovery of how 
our economic system has created in 
America the highest standard of living 
ever enjoyed by any people in all history. 
This booklet was prepared as a part of the 
current campaign on the economic system. 
Available for classroom use in limited 
quantities. (Advertising Council) 

5l1c. New Orleans Flight Kit is full 
of colorful illustrations and travel infor- 
mation about how to enjoy a vacation in 
that historic city. (Mid-Continent Air 
lines) 

53c. Top Flight Summer Vacations, 
a folder outlining summer travel oppor- 
tunities to many points of interest on 
the Eastern Air Lines system as wel] as 
through the Caribbean and Spanish Main 
at new, low excursion fares. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 


item checked. 
40c. 41c. 42¢. 43c. 37c. 
48c. 50c. 5c. 53¢. 
Nome 
Address. 
Subject Taught 
School Address 


Enrollment: Boys. 
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Board Briefs 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met Saturday. 
March 19, 1949, in Chicago, President Paul 
\. Grigsby presiding. Others present in 
cluded E. E. Keener, J. E. Pease, Edith 
Wentworth, J. A. Mann, Thelma Elson, 
and Anne Morrison, Directors; and Irving 
I’. Pearson, Executive Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved, as were the current finan 
cial reports. The Board directed that 
Intinois Epucation be produced in 40 
rather than 32 page issues for the remain 
der of the fiscal year, even though the 
cost balance would have to be defrayed 
from some other budgetary item. (About 
$1,000 of the current year’s budget was 
used to pay for last year’s magazines, due 
to the lateness in printing.) 

The Board received Divisional nomina- 
tions for state delegates to the N.E.A 
meeting, and heard the report of the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Secretary regard 
ing the recent visit of Dr. Alexander J. 
Belford, Secretary General of the European 
Office of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. It authorized a lette: 
of appreciation to Dr. Belford and the 
publication of his letter, which follows 
“Will you please convey to the Illinois 
Education Association my thanks for all 
that was done to make my visit possible 
and so enjoyable. It is beyond my power 
to find suitable and adequate words to 
express my appreciation. My visit will 
rank as one of the most outstanding events 
in my life. I wish success to the associa 
tion and may God bless its activities.” The 
Board also officially congratulated the 
executive Secretary upon arrangements 
made for Dr. Belford’s visit and entertain 
ment 

The Executive Secretary reported de 
tails regarding the legislative developments 
and Chairman Pease of the Legislative 


Coninittee reviewed requests for the asso 
ciation’s endorsement for the proposed 
constitutional convention. Miss Wentworth 
moved such endorsement, subject to the 
approval of the Gateway Amendment ap 
proach, if such be introduced, and that the 
names of Mr. Pease and the Executive 
Secretary be submitted to the Illinois 
Committee for Constitutional Convention. 
Miss Elson seconded the motion, which 
jarried unanimously. 

The Board heard Mr. John Nolan of 
Hotel Sherman regarding the convention 
housing situation. It authorized its Presi- 
dent to serve on the national committee 
to consider the Hoover Report on federal 
administrative improvements. It voted that 
the 1950 I.E.A. convention be held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, and that the 1949 dele- 
gates be called upon to advise regarding 
the 1951 site. 

The Board authorized further delibera- 
tions regarding field services. It adopted 
the principle that staff members be hon- 
ored in retirement as if they had had the 
same creditable years and contributions in 
the downstate teachers retirement system. 
It authorized the closing of the Betebenner 
tenure case which had reached a successful 
conclusion, and informally approved com- 
munications to Illinois Congressmen as for- 
warded by the Secretary in opposition to 
H.R. 2945, which would greatly increase 
postal rates against non-profit magazines. 
It discussed potential delegates to the in- 
service training conference of the N.E.A 
to be held in New Hampshire prior to the 
N.E.A. meeting in Boston, directed that 
the Secretary report at the next meeting 
recommendations regarding the retirement 
provisions for Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, 
and agreed to meet again at Springfield, 
April 23. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 





Calendar 


May, 1949 

12 to 14—American Industrial Arts 
Association; St. Louis, Missouri 

15 to 18—Fourth National Conference 
on Citizenship; New York City. 

Tune, 1949 

19 to July 8—National Training Lah 
oratory in Group Development, third 
summer session; Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. 

20 to 22—National Conference of Stu- 
dent Councils; Cincinnati, Ohio 

28 to July 1—First annual Illinois Sum 
mer Educational Conference ; 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

29 to July 2—National, Conference on 
In-Service Growth of Teachers, 
N.E.A. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Profesisonal Stand- 
ards; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire 

luny, 1949 

3 to 8—National Education Associa 

tion, 87th Annual Meeting and 28tl 
Assembly; Boston, 


Univer 


Representative 
Massachusetts 


3 to 8—N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers; .Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
to &—N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; Boston, 
Massachusetts 
to 8—National Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education; Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
to 5—United Education 
Association; Boston, Massachusetts. 
N.E.A. Department of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
to 22—-N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Pri cipals, 10th An- 
Klementary 

Massachusetts. 


Business 


nual Conference on 
Education; Boston, 
to 22—N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, 6th National Con- 
ference; Plymouth 
lege, Plymouth, New Hampshire. 


Teachers Col- 


to August 19— Fourth Annual 
N.E.A. Institute of Organization 
Leadership; Washington, D. ¢ 


May, 


The Profession Views 
Teacher Educaiion 

Opinions of professional leaders rep- 
resenting all fields of education in Amer- 
ica are included in a 275-page book, “The 
Education of ‘Teachers—as viewed by 
the profession,” published by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the N.E.A 

The book contains official group re- 
ports of the Bowling Green, Ohio, con- 
ference sponsored by the commission June 
30 to July 3, 1948. It is divided into four 
sections which deal with organization 
and administration of teacher education, 
student personnel in teacher education, the 
general education of teachers, and the 
profesional education of teachers. 

Three chapters were contributed by 
llinoisans —- “Financing Teacher Educa- 
tion,” by the late President Karl Adams 
of Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege; “Professional Preparation for 
Upper Elementary Teaching,” by John 
kk. Price, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; and “Pre-Service 
Professional Preparation for School Ad- 
ministration and Supervision,” by Dr. 
Bruce W. Merwin of Southern Illinois U. 
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Bowling Green Conference, 16, 17, 354 

Bradley University, 188, 269, 310 

Braun, CATHERINE Hastincos Serving the Lay 
man, 55 ‘ 
Bridge of Understanding, Millicent EK. Jeens. Mary 
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Bring Education Down to Earth, Leslie J. Van 
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everybody 7, 280 

Brotherhood Week, American, 196 

Brown, Carron E eports and Diplomas -\re 
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Brown, Curistine- A Fighting Chance, 319 
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You're Never Too Old To Learn, 292 
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It all depends upon whether you're talk- 
ing about shipping freight, or taking 
a trip, or building and equipping a mile 
of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 1's cents 
for moving a ton a mile. They carry pas- 
sengers for an average charge of only 
2% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possible 
because private investors have saved 
up and put up $125,400 for each aver- 
age mile of railroad line—an investment 
not only in track, but also in locomotives 
and cars, bridges and signals, and sta- 
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tions and yards that make up a working 
railroad. 

Because of that investment, America 
has a railroad system that provides the 
most economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass transporta- 
tion in the world. What’s more, it’s a 
system which not only does not rely 
upon help from taxpayers—but actually 
pays into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almos: $4,000 per mile. 

To keep these railroads abreast of 
the nation’s needs requires not only 
constant maintenance but a steady pro- 
gram of replacement and improvement 
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—and the costs of doing that are twice 
what they were before the war. The 
only way in which railroads can attract 
the doll: irs needed for these re pli ice- 
ments and improve ments is tc earn an 
adequate return on the money invested 
in them. 

To enable American railroads to con- 
tinue giving the most economical, most 
efficient, and the safest mass transpor- 
tation in the world, it’s important to 
everybody that railroad rates shall be 
in line with today’s cost of producing 
the service—for tomorrow’s railroads 
depend on today’s earnings. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 
Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 








EDUCATION for WORLD PEACE 


TWO CENTS 


Long ago Pasteur wrote:—‘I hold the unconquerable belief that 
Science and Peace will triumph over Ignorance and War, that Nations 


will come together, not to destroy but to construct, and that the future 
belongs to those who accomplish most for humanity!’ 


For the much desired triumph over ignorance and war the public 
school is unquestionably the most effective agency. 


To aid in this desired accomplishment the schools should, however, 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 
THROUGHOUT 


have a full equipment of textbooks which teach the new discoveries in 
science and the most recent developments in history and government 
throughout the world. 


Young American pupils have the right to study the new books not 
only in the above subjects but in all the courses taught in the schools. 


A complete equipment of new textbooks costs much less than two 
cents of the school dollar. Pretended economies reducing textbook pur- 
chases save only a very small sum at the cost of impaired results for the pupil and increased labor 


for the teacher. 


Textbooks and teaching are a team, each necessary to the other. American pupils deserve the 


best of both. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES, NEW EDITIONS 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation throughout 
and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. Complete WORK- 
BOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


VAN CLEEF’S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I, II, 11] AND IV 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises care- 
fully graded in difficulty. Teachers’ Manuals. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on Dra- 
matics. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The ac- 
companying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES iN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manual for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of avia- 
tion, which is featured throughout the series. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, NEW EDITIONS 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest to 
the reading program from the very first grade. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD, REVELEY AND DODGE’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. Now 
complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers’ 
Manuals. The most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’‘S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, NEW EDITION 
includes the many important recent discoveries in the subject of Physics. 
Glossary available. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. There 
are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. New 
Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 
New material on 450 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. 
The WORKBOOK is entitled Our Government at Work. 
ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. New 
Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 
WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, NEW EDITION 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 
which are an inspiration to the young. The WORKBOOK is entitled 


Our Country’s Story. 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, NEW EDITION 


A chronological history, bringing events down to the present day, com- 
bined with a unit study of American institutions. WORKBOOK and 


Teachers’ Manual. 
WEST’S AMERICAN PEOPLE, NEW EDITION 
A history of the United States for the senior year of high school. 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, NEW EDITION 
The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it makes 
world history most significant and purposeful in relation to present 
events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, NEW EDITION 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 
of life WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS, NEW EDITION 
A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
Manual. 
GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU, NEW EDITION 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 
subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, NEW EDITION 
New data on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and < o of quick-freezing foods WORKBOOK with Teachers’ 
Manual. 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics required 
in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, NEW EDITION 
With practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ interests. 
Answer Book. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231, South Park Way 


e Chicago 16, Illinois 











